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To Librarians and Buyers 
of Books. 





G. P. Putwam’s Sons, Publishers, Booksellers, | 


and Importers, 27 and 29 West 25d Street, New 
York, have the pleasure of announcing that the 
material increase in the business of their Libra- 
ry and Importing Department has necessitated 
the establishment by them in London of a PER- 


MANENT BRANCH-OFFICE, through which | 
their foreign purchases and shipments will here- | 


after be made. 

This office is conveniently and centrally locat- 
ed, and will be under the more immediate super- 
vision of a gentleman of long experience in the 
work of purchasing British and foreign books,and 


who will make his selections direct from the deal- | 


ers offering the most desirable copies. 

This advantage will readily be appreciated by 
book-buyers who have been accustomed to order 
direct from the catalogues of English dealers 
only interested in their own stock, and it is be- 
lieved that their London office will largely in- 
crease Messrs. PuTNAM’s facilities for attending 
to orders from public institutions and individ- 
uals who desire to make their purchases in the 
most economical manner. 

Orders for American or foreign books and pe- 
riodicals of any description, whether for whole 
libraries or for single volumes, will be carefully 
and promptly executed, while all importations 
for public institutions are made free of duty. 
Periodicals and volumes of moderate compass 
can be mailed direct from our London office to 
the address of our American customers. Eng- 
lish and American catalogues are supplied with- 
out charge, and any information in regard to 
books and prices will be promptly given. 

The attention of book-buyers is directed to the 
following bibliographical issues: 

THE BEST READING. A priced 
and classified Bibliography of the more im- 
portant English and American publications. 
First Series, edited by F. B. Perkins, cover- 
ing the issues prior to 1877. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Second Series, edited by L. E. Jones, com- 
prising the issues of the five years ending 
with December, 1881. S8vo, cloth, $1. 

“Invaluable alike for readers, buyers,and sell- 
ers of books.”—Fort Wayne Gazette. 

HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
A Series of papers by Hale, Perkins, Beecher, 
Warner, Cook, Sweetzer, Mabie, and others. 
Edited by Lyman Abbott. Together with 
Suggestions for Libraries, with first, sec- 
ond, and third lists of 500, 500, and 1,000 


volumes recommended as the most important | 


and desirable. Cloth, $1; boards, 75 cents. 
‘Should be in the hands of every reader in the 
country; . . . itssuggestionsare invaluable.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
18 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


FLORIDA. 


Lands and locations suitable for building sites, orange 
tg fruits, and vegetables, in one of the most beauti 
healthy, and desirable sections of South Florida. Let- 
ters of inquiry promptly answered. Maps and descrip- 
tive pamphlet furnished. Address, with stamp, 
R. G. ROBINSON, Zellwood, Orange Co., Fla. 


| 


-:conomic, Political, and 
Social Science. | 


= | 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York; | 


25 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 


Make a special interest in both their Publishing 


and Bookselling Departments. 


Works in the 
| above subjects: 
| THEY ARE PUBLISHERS FOR: 
| THE SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCA- 
| TION, - 
| THE CIVIL-SERVICE REFOR. Tp. ‘ 
| TION. , 2 
| THE NEW YORK FREE-TRADE CLUB 2p, 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS HISTORICAL SERI PSY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCTA- | 
TION. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL-SCTENCE ASSO- | 


CIATION. 
THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCTATION, 
THE FIRST AID TO THE INJURED ASSo- 

CIATION. 
THE NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION | 

SOCIETY. er ne | 

THEY PUBLISH: 

THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY SERIES 

THE ECONOMIC MONOGRAPHS. | 

THE ECONOMIC TRACTS. 

THEY HAVE JUST ISSUED | 

| 
| 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS, or the | 
MECHANICS AND METAPHYSICS OF EXCHANGE. 
By EDWARD ATKINSON. 8vo. $1.25. | 


Lists of their own Economic Publications sent 


on application. Classified list of the more im- 


portant English and American works in this De- 





partment sent on receipt of stamp. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


FOR FEBRUARY IS NOW READY. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents $5.50 per Year 
| Contains a portrait of ELIHU VEDDER, with Sketch of 
his Life. Two Portraits of M. Coquelin in character, and 
other illustrated articles. 
The London Telegraph says the frontispiece & 
number is “‘ worth the price of the whole.” 


The London Standard says: “Its exquisite 
should carry it into every home.” 


Prospectus free on application 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 AND 741 Broapway, New York 


tt 
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THE 
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7+, >a be | » Fa 
NAOVC) CUCM 
FOR JANUARY 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPTY IN ITS INFLUENG! 
UPON THEO iy Prof W kK 
UNFAITH. Poem by Paul Ht Hay 
THE PURITANS AND THEIR PSALM TUN 
Fdwin H. Higley 
THE HOME OF ST. Al STIN} v A k 
son 
THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM oO} NTRY TOWN 
| Il Rev. Samuel W ik 
EDITORIAL 
Traditions, Crit amd S 
thon of Religtous Intere hoy 
England 
ARCH BOLOGICAL N ES 
THEOLOGICAL AND RE SIN ‘ 
.~oK NOTICES 
$ A voar ‘ c 
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A COUNY ¥ GENTLEMAN. Ry Mrs 
A MARSH ISLAND. Ry Sara . 
THE PROPHET rT } Af Ss) .\ 3 2 NS 
Ry Charles Febert Craddock 
THE NEW PORTPOL! ™ fas wi 
prose PApers Ry Olly We < 
MADAME MoU! Her Sal anid t s 
Paper Rv Kathleen O'Meara 
THE QUEST FOR .THI RA ANCIENT A . 
William Shiekts Lis 
POFMS. Ry Edith M. Tt s, | ¥ I 
Si. 
ther Essays, Criticisms of New ks, andt 
ra t 
Single number ‘ents, &4 Avear 


NEW BOOKS. 


EDGAR ALLAN POF. By George 
FE. Woadberry Volume of American 
Men of Letters.” With Steel Portrait. Guilt 
top, $1.25, 


-~ 






This mplete, authentic, and adequate na 
o t or t itainus much new material 
i ? ers never before printed and is not 

t : lie tography of Poe, but a very valuable 
rddition to the series to which it belongs 


| CONGRESSIONAL GOVERN: 


American Politics. By 


Itimo, $1.25 


ment. A Stuy 
Woodrow Wilson. 


in 


A careful and thorough study of the American system 
f Congressional government, compared with Parila 
mentary covernment, and contrasted with the system as 


iby the framers of the Constitution 
RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
Philosophy. A Critique of the Bases of Con 
duct and of Faith sy Josiah Royce, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. 
Crown Svo, $2.00, 
This important work discusses the deepest problems 
of religion tn close connection with the first principles of 


a system of philosophy—nit in a technical form, but so 
readers who are interested in phi 


iesigtie 


THE 


| losophy, and to students of philosophy who are interested 


Diamond Hams, 


“S. DAVIS, JR.,” Cincinnati, 


Have given satisfaction for the evenness and 
richness of their curing. Sold by MACY & CO., 
J. LIDGERWOOD, A. T. ALBRO, HOUSTON 

| & STEINLE, and others. 


paid, on receypt of price by the Publishers, 
i 
} 
| 


in religion and human life 





*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THE WEEK dnee OT 
SUMMARY OF THR WHERE'S MEWS... ccccccccccsece cocccees @ 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The Electoral Count . sain a 
Private Ownership of Forests.... : .. 68 
Catholic Reaction tn Mexico . ‘ 69 
The Might-Have-Been Old Age of Byron .. 69 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Tolstol’s ‘ Peace and War’... 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


Mr. Kasson’s L. - —pattate Toast 71 
The Eliot Family 71 
Voluntary Memory 72 
Army Commissions 72 
Nightgown and Schlafrock 72 
Henry Lawrence Eustis 72 
The Acadians Again 73 
PO, 0 6.0:5:026466606650r4 008K 73 
REVIEWS: 
Euphorion..... ‘ - ntieocatl 76 
Solferino and Sicily ocne . 77 
Some Recent Books on Ge ology 5 aa 
The Creoles of Louisiana. ‘ = “oa 
Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, | ae a 
La Navarre Francaise. 80 


A Skeleton Outline of Greek History.—A Skeleton 
Outline of Roman History. ; ceauiacn ae 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK.........000-eeeeeeeeees ‘ income! ae 
FINE ARTS: 
The Watts Exhibition.—IV.. . sons, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
Four Dollars. 

subscription expires is on the Ad 
change of which toa sub 
No other 


tries comprised in Postal Union, 

The date when the 
dress-Label of each paper, the 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
ion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation.) = 

On any page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with rg 
choice of page, #27. jem 

A page (3 columns), $360 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, 80. as 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified; where positions ~ 
are not specified advertisements are classified as 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— i 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 

DISCOUNT on 
10 per cent.; 
25 per cent. 





ao 





—— 15 


(Subject to approval.) 


50 cents each. 
yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
#750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to discount 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion, 


52 pages the is one 


in every respect. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Tr: ty Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. HH. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American 5 Re ading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 


pn site 
4 VES Fitted with prop er Glasses. 


ad Marine, and Opera Gl: 008, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafne: ‘8S, Ear © ornets, ete. 

H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 U nion Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


Field, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & 


Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Decoration. 
} ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 





00D MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
| ete. T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. . ¥. 


Twenty-third St., N 


For Sale. 








q T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 

y ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
-vofessional. 

LFRED R. WOLFE, M.E.,CONSULT- 

ar ing Engineer and Expert, 85 Astor House, N. Y. 


Specialty: The Economical 
Steam and Power. 


4 NOCH KNIGHT, 


| 
| 
| 
| Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Specialty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


Ba OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, 
| 


Production and Use of 


Ne w ie vseyv 
& 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., 





1 ESSRS. cor TIER & CO., Designers 


- Interior Decoration and all Art work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


| . 
| Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 


QTEELE'S BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all de pa artments. 


| 

| 

| Fall term begins Sept. GEORGE W. STEELE. 
| 

| 

| 








CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
ILACK HAL Z SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo' for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
ven n. CHARLFS G. BARI LETT, Principal. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of E —— ering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mus. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown, 
ANNAH MORE ACADEM Y.—D/O- 
cesin School for Girls, 15 miles from Baltimore. 
Healthful, thorough instruction, careful training. 
Rev. ARTHUR J. Rich, A.M., M.D., Kector. 


MASSACHUSE TTs, Boston. i 
Bb” TON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D. 
"MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


y NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Enginee ring, 

Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMEs P. Mt NROE, Sec’y, 
PRANCIs A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough st. 

ISS PUTNAM S FAMILY 
Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 

ber 2: 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family De partment. 


M ASSACHUSFTTs, Boston. 
IREPARATION FOR THE INSTI. 
tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
ALBERT HALE. 
Mass ACHUSETTs, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory 
Boarding School for Boys Second term 
began 12th January 
Address for information, 


year 


WILLIAM EVERETT, Master, 


M ASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
(,*= YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 

OWARD COLLEG/ATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 

HELEN McGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthnx ™ Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


and 


MissovRl RI, | St. Louis 
7. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WASH- 


ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1384. Apply to 





WILLIAM G. Hammon, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 


CO., Domestic | 


AND | 


and 





| NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La. 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
| I” VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
NEW York, Utica 
Vy RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSY LVANIA, P’ hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
LSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Se hool 4, Y ‘tee La- 
The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 18 





dies. 


PENNSYLV AMth, Philadelphia, 
} Chestnut Hill. 


my RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
| Bell’s English and French Be varding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


Norwood Avenue, 





GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. : 
TISS HILKEN’S Boarding School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore . Md. 


HARLE SW.S STO. VE, Tutor for ” <a 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ROCK I VAY TEA CHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chic FO, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 





THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CATALOGUE FOR 1884-’85 
| Is for sale by CHARLES W. SEVER, Cam- 
bridge ; CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston ; and F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West 25d Street, New York. 
_ Price, 50 cents ; if sent by mail 60 cents. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester. Mass. 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 














To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on in gold. 


form. 
Holds one 
Papers easily and neatly adjusted, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 
CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 


Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL! Sc HOENHOF, Tmporte Tr, 144 ‘Tremont St., -- Boston, | 


volume, 





FE ORIDA ANNUAL FOR 1885.—A 200- 
page Book, with New Map, 22in.x22in., 50 cts.; by 
mail, 60 cts. No. 140 Nassau St., New York City. 
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NOTICE 
J 

4 se 

The UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, in the 
State of Illinois, fs closing up its affairs, its corporate ex 
istence having expired at close of business on the 29th 
day of December, 1884. All note-holders and others, 
creditors of said Association, are therefore hereby noti 
fled to present the notes and other claims against the As 
sociation for payment. J.J. P. ODELL, Cashier. 

Dated December 30, 1884. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, December 27. 5 

Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented to the un 
dersigned, it has been made to appear that “The Union 
National Bank of Chicago,” in the City of Chicago, in the 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, has complied with 
all the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States required to be complied with before an association 
shall be authorized tocommence the business of Banking : 

Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller of 
the Currency, do hereby certify that The Union National 
Bank of Chicago, in the City of Chicago, in the County of 
Cook and State of Ilinots, is au*horized to commence the 
business of Banking, as provided in Section 5109 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United states. 

In testimony wereof witness my hand. 
{Seal.] Seal of Office, this 27th day of December, 1884. 
signed,) H.W. CANNON, Comptroller of the Currency. 


“T'HE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM- 

pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually The co:lec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest 
guaranteed. These loans ar: carefully selected by the 
Company’s Vice President ana Western Manager, resi- 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis- 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,000,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 

References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Narion, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass.; Fd 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphlets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
any (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 


A P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corperations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


. wee § NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Members } pyiLADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JAMES WHITELY. Harry C. Logan. H. CRUGER OAKLEY, 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. DopGe, Washington, D. C. 
Ww. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 

RINCE & WHITELY, 

No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
1g § 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 529 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Railroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 





ys we WN, BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 


IsstE COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


TOTICE.—THE FIRST NATIONAL 
/ Bank, located at Thorntown, in the State of Indi 
ana, is closing up its affairs, its corporate existence hav 
ing expired at close of, business on the thirteenth (13th 
day of January, 1885. All note-holders and other credi 
tors of said Association, are therefore hereby notified to 
present the notes and other claims against the Associa 
tion for payment. 
Dated January 13, 1885. 
JOHN M. BOYD, Cashier. 


AJOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT | 


£V_ Collin C. Krepps has this day retired from the 
firm of Krepps Brothers, promoters and brokers, No. 
11 Pine St.. New York, and that the business will hereaf 
ter be carried on under the same firm name by James W. 
Krepps and Virgil A. Krepps. 
KREPPs BROTHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1885. 


A General Index to the Nation. 


From July, 1865, to September, 1880. 





Net price (no trade discount), $2 5°. Purchasers will 


agg remit with order. Address Publisher of the Na 
ion, Box 794, New York, or y. P. INDEX, Bangor, Maine 


DATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


For LEASE from end of current school year, 30th 


June next. Address 
JAMES MACKUBIN, 
Secretary Board of Trustees. 





[Listorical Poetry 
Ancient Hebrews. 
TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 
By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


Vols. I. and 11. Sze loth, ps f 


OC?, C1OTA, Prix < 2A 


volume, $2 


Extracts from Remarks of the Press : 


‘Mr. Heilprin’s book . . . bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
bistorical criticism. . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 
marked ; put they are generally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. . . . When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, we 
are impressed not simply with the erudition of 
the writer, but also with his thorough mdepen 
dence in the treatment of his themes."—Rev. s 


J. Barrows (* Christian Register,” Boston). 


‘The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientifie study of the Bible ts inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”"— 
Nation, New York. 


“With all his critical freemess . . . he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. I. Toy (°° Ame 
rican Journal of Philology” 

** Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, holland 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra 
genen Anschauungen.”—Count W. Baudissin 





(** Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 
“Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in his 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, bas the bumulity as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 


as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature."—Rer. W. C. Gan 


nett (** Unity,” Chicago). 


“This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best sense, popular work. There is 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic 
cism.”—Academy, London, 


eriti- 


‘‘In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten."—Dr. A. 
gisch Tydschrift,” Leyden). 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 


LORD TENN YSON’S NEW BOOK. 
SECRET. 
By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet Lauteate. 
Globe Sv, $1.50. 


FROM THE LONDON ATHEN-EUM. 


‘* Whatever may be said of the success or failure with which Lord Ten- 
nyson has mingled the golden threads of fable with his historic yarn, few 
will deny that the character of Rosamond is a great success. In truth, 
there is not in modern poetry a lovelier portrait. The guileless, confiding 
innocence of the English girl, her tender reliance upon the man she loves, 


are in entire harmony with the dauntless courage she displays when 1t | 


comes to the question of saving her own life at the expense of bastardizing 
her child, It would be hard to find, in the entire range of English drama, 
a more touching and beautiful scene than that in Rosamond’s bower. . . . 
On the whole, inaeed, we cannot err in placing this tragedy very high in 
the dramatic poetry of this century.” 


J. M. MACKAIL, IN THE ACADEMY. 

‘*For the lyric itself, no praise can be too high. There is not another 
man living who could have written it, and Lord Tennyson himself has 
never written anything more beautiful. I am not aware that dra- 
matic verse of this quality has been written since Shakspere. “4 
Much of the dramatic art in ‘ Becket’ is so delicate that it can only be 
appreciated on a second or third reading. . But, in spite of such 
blemishes, ‘ Becket’ is entitled to rank as a great play, and worthy of Lord 
Tennyson,” 

G. H. LEWES. 

‘** A kaleidoscope of lovely, wise, and humorous fragments is constantly 
shifting before my mind’s eye, and I try to piece them into a whole, and 
reread the noble work. The play is instinct with dramatic life, 
and is as various as Shakspere. 


JOSEPH HATTON, IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

‘Lord Tennyson’s poem is a masterly work, dramatically strong, 
and no doubt historically correct. A’Becket was an intriguing priest, but 
his personal ambition went hand-in-hand with the temporal interests of the 
Church, How grandly and with what dramatic force Lord Ten- 
nyson has set forth the martyrdom, everybody will read in the new book 
that will soon be in everybody’s hand,” 


” 


THE NEW COMMENTARY ON JOB. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the 

New College, Edinburgh. F. cap, 8vo, $1.25. 
“Itis a work of the highest order; at the same time as easy foran ordinary Eng- 
lish reader to use as for the deep scholar. No one who wishes the best, the most 


temperate, the most intelligible, and the most instructive work on the subject can well 
do without it.""—Independent. 


“Will probably be the standard work on Job. . «. The Book of Job withholds 
its secret from those who are unwilling to take trouble. I[t is easy to write esthetic 
essays upon it, but not so to acquaint one’s self with the many peculiar features of this 
grandest specimen of the Hebrew philosophy.”—7. K. Cheyne, in The Academy. 


THE CHARLES KINGSLEY YEAR BOOK. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. 


Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. By his Wife. 12mo, 


cloth, red edges, $2. 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS—NEW VOLUME, 


JILL. 


By E. A. DILLWYN, 
r2mo, $1. 


“A very lively and spirited story, written with a good deal of the realism of such 
authors as Defoe, and describing the experiences of a young lady. . . . Extremely 
entertaining and life-like. It will be seen from this that Miss Dillwyn has met per- 
fectly the tone of sincere biography.”— London Spectator. 

“A very original autobiographical narrative, so cynically frank and so delightfully 
yiquant that it is quite a marvel. Read with understanding, the narrative is not un- 
nstructive; it is certainly well worth reading for entertainment only.”’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 








FROM THE LONDON WORLD. 
“The first instalment of Mr, Leslie Stephen's ‘ Dictionary of Biography’ 


| P : 
| will be ready for readers to-day. Paper and print are admirable. and no 


one who desirés to know anything about Englishmen, from Alfred the 
Great down to our own day, should be without the book. Oneof the most 
interesting monographs in the volume is that on Addison, by the Editor. 
Sir Theodore Martin, of course, has left nothing unsaid with regard to 
Prince Albert; Professor A. W. Ward puts into print a bon mot or two re- 
lating to Queen Anne; and Mr. E. A. Freeman takes up the ancient theme 
in Alfred the Great. There are chronicles of many minor ‘stars’ from 
well-known pens.” 


20 OF 


Now ready, bound in cloth, price $5.25. 





Vol. 1 (ABBADIE 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


ANNE), royal Svo, of the 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is 
confidently expected that the Work will be com- 
pleted in about Fifty Volumes. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to 
supply a want which has for more than half a century been generally felt. 
Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of 
Universal Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered 
impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. 
Some division of labor seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation 
should have its own Biographical Dictionary. TheGerman and Belgian 
Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad; and it is 
intended to provide a Dictionary for our own nation worthy to take a place 
beside them. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will include lives of inhabitants 
of the British Islands from the earliest historical period. Living persons 
are excluded. The first aim has been to give biographies which shall em- 
body with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical research, and be 
founded upon an examination of origina! documents. A clear indication 
will be given in each article of the authorities which have been used, and 
from which further information may be derived. 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or de- 
fect which may be pointed out in the first. It is confidently hoped, in any 
case, that the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims im- 
plied in its title; and that it will take its place beside the completest Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries hitherto published. 


Extracts from Notices by the Press. 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We have before us in this handsome volume the first instalment of a work which 
promises to do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers and the scholarly assi@uity 
of its editor. Every literary workman must have felt the lack of sucha book of refe- 
rence. Since the ‘Biographia Britannica’ no attempt bas been made on anything like 
an adequate scale to provide a complete store .ouse of British Biography. The magni- 
tude of the task has, not unnaturally, deterred publishers from attempting it. - 
In any such undertaking the editor's chief difficulty is, in the first place, to determine 
who shall be deemed worthy of notice, and, in the second place, to preserve a due pro- 
portion in the length of the articles. In both respects Mr. Stephen has shown excellent 
judgment. . .. t is the shorter notices rather than the more extended mono- 
fr »hs upon which the real utility of the work willdepend. These, so far as we have 
ooked into them, seem to have been executed with great care, and to embody, in most 
instances, a good deal of original research. . . . The attention devoted to theatrical 
biography will greatly enhance the value of the Dictionary.” 


The London Daily News. 


“The appearance of the first volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ will 
probably call the attention of many persons for the first time to the fact that such a 
work was wanting in our national literature. We have all sorts of Biographical Dic- 
tionaries,and of late we are having agoodly supply of what we may call classified or serial 
biographies ; but we wanta well-arranged and carefully-ordered Dictionary of National 
Biography such as that edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen promises to become. . . . Such a 
work, if successful, ought to become a sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen. It 
ought to be something much better than the Golden Book of Venice. It will be a famil 
distinction to have had the memoir of one of its members enshrined in this national bi- 
ography. The undertaking is one to which every one must wish success, and in which 
the best writers of the day might be proud to bear a hand.” 
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The Weak, 4 


Mr. Evarts has been elected Senator by the 
unanimous vote of the members of his party in 
the Legislature. He is very much pleased 
with his victory, and he has great reason to be. 
AW the intriguers of his party—Platt, Conkling, 
Cornell, and other — faction-workers—were 
against him, but he has won because the masses 
of the party made themselves felt in bis behalf. 
In fact, his selection is the result of one of those 
uprisings of popular sentiment for which New 
York State is peculiar. The Republicans of the 
State saw in the efforts to secure Mr. Morton's 


nomination a combined movement to fasten up- 
on the party management the grip of a new ma- 
chine, which should control the nomination for 
Governor next November, and ‘‘run” the organi- 
zation in the interest of a clique of politicians un- 
tilthe next Presidential campaign; and they no 
sooner saW this than they resolved to thwart it 
by the election of Mr. Evarts. Their action is 
a fresh and most gratifying assurance that the 
day for ‘‘ bosses” has passed in New York. 
There is nothing for Messrs. Platt, Cor- 
nell & Co. to do but retire from politics. 
Our opinion of Mr. Evarts’s qualifications 
for the Senatorship is well known, and 
has not been changed by his success. The 
non-factional aspect of his election is ample 
compensation for all defects in his tempera- 
ment and character, and we rejoice in believ- 
ing that in nominating him his party has taken 
a long step away from threatening dissolution. 
The nomination of Mr. Morton, if it had come 
after the discreditable outcome of the Speaker- 
ship contest, would have been an almost fatal 
blow to the prospects of the party in the next 
election. It would have driven away the Inde- 
pendent voters and made the State surely Demo 
cratic, 





The prompt and almost unanimous passage of 
the bill in the Senate to put General Grant on 
the retired list of the army, was an act of pub- 
lic justice, gratifying to national pride and 


commensurate with the national dignity. Re! 
cent events have revealed General Gran 
to the hearts of bis countrymen in a 


condition of mental and pbysical distress 
brought about by a trusting and over-cred- 
ulous nature, and bearing a load grievous and 
humiliating in the last degree. Mr. Vanderbilt's 
generosity, while it might relieve General 
Grant’s pecuniary embarrassment, could not 
make him in the estimation of himself or oth- 
ers anything but a pensioner upon a private in 
dividual. Such a position, for one who had com- 
manded the Union armies in ‘he greatest crisis of 
our history, would have been intolerable to him- 
self, to his contemporaries, and to posterity. It 
would have been as shameful tothe nation as 
it was creditable to the individual who bad 
voluntarily assumed the entire burden. Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s act would have linked his own name 
with that of General Grant in the pages of his- 
tory, but at the expense of the American peo- 
ple. It was and is necessary that the public 
should assume this burden, if it can be called 





a burden ; but it ought to be esteemed rather a | of dollars 


privilege to rescue General Grant from the po 
sition in which the unexampled frauds of onc 
man and the unexampled liberality of another 
have placed him. The action of the Southern 
Senators upon this bill, following so closely 
upon the Jeff Davis debate, was nothing less 
than a grand political strok 


The bill seems likely to fail in the House 
through President Arthur's extraordinary con 


” 


duct in vetoing the Fitz-John Porter bill, on 


constitutional grounds, when the truth was 
that he had signed many similar bills, and 


only vetoed this one because he did not like it 
For this the Democrats are now revenging them 
selves. It is human, but it is bad politics 
There is no greater mistake in party warfare in 
uit for tat. Tempo 


rary success is sometimes achieved in this way 


the long run than to give 


but to win popular confidence, there is nothing 


like doing the right thing every time, no matter 


how often the other side does the wrong thing 


Francis Adams 
Railroad, to the 


directors of that corporation 


The letter of Mr. Charles 
President of the Union Pacitic 
Government 
tells us that the company has made no proposi 
tion to the Government fora moditication of the 
Thurman Act, but is merely an interested specta 
tor of the proceedings which may be instituted by 
Congress, in obedience to the suggestions of the 
executive branch of the Government, to chang 
the requirements of that act. It is a great re 
lief to those charged with the duty of looking 
after the Goverument’s interests to know th 
t} 


there are no sinister influences at work, a1 





they are dealing with a man whose word can 
be relied on. Nobody can 


really believe tl 
he says, or that he conceals anything which it 


} 


$s important that the public should know 


~~. 


in order toarrive at an intellig 
It is safe to 


much bett 


of the business. 
will get 
square dealing than could possib 





pany 


if chicanery and duplicity were lurkin 
When Mr. Ad 


company are propesing nothi 


background 





Waiting the action of the Government, not omit 
ting to give their own views, but vet intending 


to pay the Government what is justly due to it 





in the way which may be determined by law 
ful authority, there is no room for suspicions of 
any sort. Mr. Adams is bound t the best for 
hiscompany Within the limitations of honor His 
name is sutticient assurance that these limitatioas 
will be observed The yx ley which Mr. Adams 


would like to have adopted by the Government is 
that of allowing the company to acquire its na 
tural growth by applying its surplus earnings to 


the building of branch lines, and taking 


iM 
branch lines as addi bai s iriiv for the ex- 
isting debt. This is the best thing for the 
company, and it may be the best thing for the 
Government, but it is open to the objection 


that it makes the Governmenta partner ina pew 


railroad enterprise of undefined extent 
fir @ £0) 
a> a MUA 


merely one 


This has a political as well 


aspect, The bot 


queson is 


| 








and cents. It involves a px 
which can only be defended 

that something worse may happet Vaking 
the existing branch lines se fat 


them is still in the Union Pacitic Company 








that is, SO far as the bomds have mot pas 

the bands of private Investors—is on 

Laying out new lines to b 

same way is a different thin i 

kind of work for which our G 

ment was intended, or ts 

| Upped Very substantial 

be given ft miuhi 1 8 

hae lmportant question for ‘ 

is this: Within what period can the | Ps 

cine Companys repay the money W t ‘ 

the Government without 

nal security and with 

erty Impairment of the | erty is 
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ostic vhether clergy 

ns the new number 

ki Dr. Vat 

t I at = Vs that 

1 f cs Sa < vm I be 

> ood bd s ] il n hie 

attempts to lead the « hasarei 1s « in} 
Z4 ! the tra ot any candidat for office 
he is doing a great and irreparable harm to 1 

use of relicior He intimates, moreover, very 

broadly that there were too many clergymen in 

} tics in the late car ] »p, and that, as then 


numbers increase ‘party discipline will 
teach them to condone immoralitics on theirown 
side and repeat slanders against the « ther side. 
A lack of worldly experience, combined with a 
professional habit of rhetorical statement, will 
produce an edium politicum, compared with 
which the traditions of theextinet odium theo- 
m will seem like the stories of the golden 


age. 


Mr. Beecher makes a distinction between 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
on the one hand, and ministers of the other de 
The former should 


ministers 


nominations on the other. 
keep out of politics because they cannot divest 
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themselves in the eyes of their parishioners of 
their sacerdotal 
of other 
cerdotal character, and being simply citizens 
with a 


character. But the clergy 


denominations, having no sa- 


teaching function, should teach 


good politics as well as other good things from | 


the pulpit. But he prudently adds, that ‘‘ as a 
general thing instruction from the pulpit on 
political duty should not be given on the eve of 
an election.” For our part we think that as 
political duty for the citizen consists almost 
wholly in the choice of candidates at election, 
political duty can hardly be taught from the 
pulpit at all. Political duty is really 
distinguishable in the forum of morals 
from other duty. It is every man’s moral duty 
to vote for the candidate whom he honestly 
thinks the best; but the considerations which 
determine which is the best candidate are often 
not moral considerations at all, but historical 
or economical, or purely political, and a minis- 
ter in nine cases out of ten is no better judge of 
them than anybody else. The two articles in 
the Review are interesting, but they skim very 
lightly over the question under discussion. 


not 





A flood of light is thrown upon the queer 
condition of journalistic morality in Cincinna- 
ti by a furious quarrel over the Sheriff’s adver- 
tising. One of the lesser fruits of the great 
Blaine victory in Ohio in October was the 
election of the Republican candidate for 
Sheriff in Hamilton County, or  Cin- 
cinnati. He supported with great 
fervor by the Commercial Gazette. On 
taking office, however, the Sheriff bestowed 
the advertising in his vift upon the Democratic 
organ, the Enquirer. The Commercial Gazette 
says thatin doing this he has ‘‘ betrayed his 
friends,” and ‘‘ sold his office to the Hnguzrer 
gang,” and ‘‘has received a little dirty money 
for doing it.” In order to reveal the extent 
of his ‘‘perfidy,” the Commercial Gazette 
publishes a formal contract signed by the 
Sheriff on the eve of election, promising, in 
case he is elected, to give the advertising to the 
Commercial Gazette; it publishes also a formal 
affidavit by the Sheriff, made a few days before 
election, denying as an ‘‘unmitigated lie” a 
rumor that he had made a similar contract with 
the Enquirer. 


was 


The Commercial Gazette admits 
that its faith in its own contract with the Sheriff 
Was so strong that it ‘‘disbelieved the charges 
which he has proven were true,” and sup- 
ported him, though ‘‘ he could have been 
beaten with a paragraph.” Aside from the 
revelation that both these organs of public 
opinion were supporting a candidate, not on 
account of his fitness for oftice, but because of 
private contracts, for benefits to be bestowed 
after election, the Sheriff's ‘‘ perfidy ” is  in- 
structive as furnishing additional evidence of 
the peculiar attitude of the Hnquirer toward 
the Democratic party in the late Presidential 
campaign. The general belief that it had a 
‘‘contract” of some kind with the Blaine 
managers for the defeat of Cleveland, will be 
strengthened by this evidence of its relation to 
the Republican ticket in October. 


The late Mr. Colfax filled a very consider- 
able place during the most stirring period of our 


history. He was nota strong, but an exceed- 
ingly nimble man, He attained tothe Speaker- 


, 


| out animosity. 





ship and the Vice-Presidency by virtue of 
remarkable alertness of intellect, joined to in- 


| defatigable industry and an accommodating 


nature which made neither enemies nor lasting 
friends, but which fitted him to receive blows 
without emotion, and to return them with- 
Among the members of the 
House during his Speakership there were 
many abler men than himself—Stevens, 
Winter Davis, Garfield, Conkling, Blaine, 
Washburne. He was the senior in service of 
most of these, and he had acquired a mastery 
of parliamentary law which often gives to 
second-rate men a first-rate importance. His 
seniority caused him to be deferred to, his 
knowledge of procedure made him useful, 
and his suppleness, nimbleness, and unvarying 
good nature made him popular with his 
fellow-members. Mr. Washburne, of IIli- 
nois, his competitor for the Speakership 
after Mr. Grow’s term had expired, had no 
more chance than a Spanish galleon of the 
Armada against an English gunboat. What 
Mr. Colfax lacked in calibre he more than 
made up in rapidity of action, and his victory 
in that contest was never doubtful. The same 
resources availed him in his next considerable 
encounter, with Senator Wade, of Ohio, for the 
Vice-Presidency in the Chicago Convention of 
1868. As the colleague of General Grant, he 
brought his full measure of popularity and _ his 
full share of resources to the campaign of that 
year. In 1872 he allowed himself to be flattered 
with the idea that he might receive the nomina- 
tion forthe Presidency, and thus allowed the se- 
cond place on the ticket to be taken by Henry 
Wilson. Then the Crédit-Mobilier investigation 
came on, and he retired to private life. Drop- 
ping the veil over this episode, it may be said 
that Mr. Colfax held the foremost rank among 
the second-rate men of his time. He did not 
rank with Lincoln, Seward, Sumner, or with 
certain of his contemporaries still living, but he 
outranked the multitude who served with him, 
and secured a distinct place in history. 





Mr. Clarkson has been shown Mr. St. John’s 
last denial of the charge of seeking to sell out 
tothe Republicans, and pronounces it ‘‘ more a 
confession than a contradiction,” and says he 
‘‘deals in quibbles, and craftily evades the 
main facts,” and challenges him to bring a libel 
suit in an earthly tribunal, where the whole 
affair can be thoroughly sifted. This is a re- 
ference to Mr. St. John’s expressed desire to have 
the matterinvestigated at the judgment day. We 
regret to see, however, that Mr. Clarkson is un- 
conscious of the figure which he and Mr. Elkins 
cut in the matter, according to his own story. 
They seem to have entered into bona-fide nego- 
tiations with St. John,to pay him for perpetrat- 
ing in the Blaine interest a gross fraud, both 
on the Prohibitionists and Republicans. He 
was, for instance, to be paid for inserting the 
following bit of cant and hypocrisy in his Ohio 
speeches: 

‘It is now evident to every one that either 
Blaine or Cleveland is sure to be elected Presi- 
dent. Itis time for every lover of his countr 
to stop and ask himself what his duty is in suc 
a situation. Blaine represents whiskey and 
loyalty; Cleveland, whiskey und disloyalty. As 
between whiskey and loyalty and whiskey and 
disloyalty, lam for whiskey and loyalty every 
time.” 

Of course, the Prohibitionist who would utter 





such stuff for pay would be a degraded person, 
but what kind of men would they be who 
would pay him for doing it, while maintaining 
a champion at their heaquarters to keep them 
‘‘in line with the religious sentiment of the 
country ”? 


It appears to be a part of the regular business 
of the protectionists in the United States to at- 
tempt to frighten people by circulating the 
most ridiculous stories respecting the doings of 
the Cobden Club. The last one that is travel- 
ling the rounds of the press is,that the Club is- 
sued, during the recent Presidential campaign, 
in aid cf the Democratic party, 1,000,000 leaf- 
lets entitled ‘‘New York Campaign Docu- 
ments.” We stand ready to pay a handsome 
reward to any one who will produce one copy 
of any such leaflet issued by or 
bearing the imprint of the Club. This 
yarn would seem to be the natural growth, 
acquired in time and by travelling, of a state- 
ment made by the Hon. Thos. H. Dudley, in:a 
lecture on the Cobden Club, delivered at As- 
toria, L. L., ‘‘to a large assemblage of farmers 
and artisans,” in October last, and reported in 
the Tribune. As reported, the statement was 
as follows: ‘‘That foreign club cannot rest 
until the United States are subdued, and they 
are at work subduing us. I repeat, they have 
their agents all over this country, and that they 
have distributed 700,000 copies of their circu- 
lars here.” At this meeting Mr. Dudley read 
for the edification of his hearers (according to 
the Tribune's report) from a book entitled 
‘Special Report from the Club for the Members 
Alone.’ As no such book or report was ever 
made or published, we should be pleased if 
Mr. Dudley would rise and explain. And if 
he is an honest man, he will make haste to do 
so. 





Mr. Abram 8S. Hewitt said very truly, in the 
debate on the McPherson Bank Bill, that there 
had really been no contraction of the currency 
during the past year. What has really con- 
tracted during the period of depression has 
been the demand for currency. To all in- 
tents and purposes the currency has been en- 
larged rather than diminished in volume since 
the beginning of 1882. Everybody knows that 
when prices are declining, less and less money 
is needed to do business with than when prices 
are advancing. Itis true, also, that when busi- 
ness is dull and profits are unsatisfactory, money 
accumulates in the banks and lies there, either 
unused or loaned at very low rates of interest, 
asis the case now. It is entirely misleading to 
infer at such times that currency contraction is 
going on, merely because the statistics of the 
Treasury Department show that more bank 
notes have been surrendered for cancellation 
than have been taken out for circulation. 
The McPherson bill, allowing the issue 
of notes up to the par value of the security 
bonds, is in our view unobjectionable, but it 
is not now necessary to pass any measure to 
prevent contraction of the currency. The 
only contraction which hurts anybody at 
present is the contraction of business, and this 
is not to be cured by swapping bonds or by 
multiplying bits of paper. 





A correspondence between Bishops Lee and 
Potter contains an interesting discussion of the 
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vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience taken 
before the latter by two members of the so- 
called ‘‘Order of the Holy Cross.” Nobody who 
reads it will doubt that Bishop Potter has by 
far the best of the argument, and has in fact 
produced a very masterly vindication of his 
action. In fact, we what 
objection there was to any taking 
such a vow as an him in 
work among the poor, except that similar vows 
have been taken and are now taken by persons 
in the Catholic Church who lead lives which 
Protestants consider idle or trivial, or for the sim 
ple purpose of what is called ‘‘saving their 
souls.” The practical view of the matter in 
our day would seem to be that any man who 
thinks that he can do good work better 
by taking a vow of some sort of self-denial, 
does well to take it, with whatever solemnities 
he thinks necessary. Any one, on the contrary, 
who thinks he can do good work without a 
vow, had better let it alone. The hostility ex 
cited by the vows in the present case is the 
odder “because there are many Protestant sis 
terhoods under vows. All ministers, 
diers, and married men, are under 
public vows, and so are a great number of ab- 
stainers from alcoholic drinks. Doubtless 
the number of persons who are living under 
some kind of secret vows is very large. In 
fact, no vows of self-denial have thus far 
proved dangerous to society that were not per- 
petual, that did not involve complete aban- 
donment of all share in the work of the world, 
and that did not help to build up rich corpora- 
tions, 


never could see 
man’s 
assistance to 


sol- 


too, 





Mr. Bangs delivered a severe tirade on Mon- 
day in court on the obstruction offered to the 
administration of justice by the press, which 
he accused of terrorizing both witnesses and 
counsel, sometimes by eulegy and sometimes 
Part of what he 
intended to be humorous, 


by caricature and abuse. 
said appeared to be 
but there is some truth behind it all. The press 
has become a terror to a great many unoffending 
people,and has made publicity of any kind a fear- 
ful thing for the nervousor timid, mainly through 
the immense development of what we may call 
the irresponsibility of reporters. A generation 
ago, editorial attacks on or ridicule of private in- 
dividuals were far commoner than they are now. 
At present few respectable papers ever indulge 
in them. The editorial page has become much 
more sober and self-restrained than it used to be. 
But during the last twenty years the réle of 
the reporter has been greatly enlarged. He 
does a great deal of purely descriptive writing, 
and makes a great deal of interesting discus- 
sion pass through his mind in the shape of in- 
terviews. But the editorial hold on him has 
apparently grown weaker as his function has 
grown wider. There appears to be but little 
editorial censorship exercised over his contri- 
butions in any city paper as long as he manages 
to beamusing. Accordingly he distorts, carica- 
tures,invents, and colors almost at pleasure. He 
is hardly ever called to account unless he brings 
on a libel suit. Much of this enormous power 
over the comfort of individuals, too, is put in- 
to the hands of very young men, who are al- 
lowed to cultivate freely, wherever they go, the 
art, not of amusing description, but of amusing 
caricature. Everything called reporting now 





takes or tends to take this form. The proceed 
ings in important law cases are served up in the 
same kind of burlesque as a street fight ora 
row at a ward meeting. 
tends to 
che cked, 


The evil is great, and 


become greater, and ought to be 


The Legislature of Georgia during its past 
session provided employment for women for 
which they are quite as well fitted as men, and 
in so doing has set an example which, we 
predict, will be promptly followed by other 
Southern States. Heretofore the clerk of the 
Lower House of the Legislature of 


(who, it should be said, 


Georgia 
does all of its clerical 
work at a contract price, and employs his own 
assistants), has at every session engaged about 
eight or ten male clerks 
or $38 a day, to do the 
ing. 


at a salary of $2 50 
Hhecessary eNn_TOsSs 
He was directed by a resolution passed 
at the late session to employ women for this 
work. <As 


favored, he 


the movement was one which he 


doubtless took pains to secure 
as Clerks not only deserving women, but. skil 
ful copyists, and the result is that Governor 
McDaniel is much pleased with the appearance 
of the bills engrossed by them, sent to him to 
and finds in them clerical 
errors than in any heretofore submitted to him 
It is not that this 


means by women in the 


be signed, fewer 
improbable 
which 
compelled to 


may be the 


South, 


earn ae living. and having 


hitherto only a choice between school teaching 


and keeping a boarding-house, may obtain an 


abundant admission to places of profit) under 


State governments. There has been little or 





no demand made by them, it is tru 
for situations of this kind. The resolution 
referred to was passed by the Georgia Leyisla 
ture purely on its own motion. It had re 


ceived no petitions from women, it had not 


been taken by other States. 

The increasing radicalism of Mr. Chamber 
land question makes it 
plain that he is looking to Mr 
tirement in the near future, 
tion of parties when the next Parliament, elect 


lain’s spect hes on the 
Gl idstor cS Te 


and a reorganiza 


ed by the new voters, meets, which will be pro! 
ably in the spring of 1886. The 

Sill will be 
meets in February, 


finally passed when 
and then the work of 
registration and of fixing the boun 
new constituencies will be begun, in preparation 
fora generalelection inthe fallof this vear. Th 


me) ‘ 
be the 


most powerful element in the new vote wil 
agricultural laborers, whose condition has for 


. a2 9 
nerlich 
English 


and Mr. Chamberlain is evidently determined 


centuries been the disgrace of 


Society 


to secure their adhesion in advance for a party 
} 


which perhaps has as vet no name, but of 
which he will be the head. In listening t& 
Chamberlain, the Tories who used to abuse 


Gladstone so bitterly are probably bx 
° t 


to look on the latter as a strong tower of de 
fence. 


We have not received for a good while an 

odder piece of 

Schotz, the 
} 


: was the 
principal witness in the libel suit brought by 


news than the cable storv that 


German sculptor, who 


an English sculptor, Belt, last winter, against 


another named Lawes, has confessed perjury. 


The éase occupied the courts for many weeks 


and ended in a verdict of £5,000 against Lawes 
for having said that Belt’s works were not 
his own but wer done for him 
There was a fearful ameunt of directly cor 
tradictory testimony Lawes, to avoid pay 
ment of the damages, had himself declared a 
bankrupt, and during the bankruptey pr 
ceedings Schotz has confessed that he and Belt 
and another man had entered into a conspiracy 
to bring the suit for the sake of ! 
damayes, and that he Schot was tl real 
wither of Belt’s works l ms OW We 
known not to have t v, but he 1 ‘ } 
father, whe if was thou t \N | i\ 
This « Messi st] lilest puirt { he if! 
because it Was apparently HHecessary ana 
Schotz will now be prosecuted _ shed 
Heis evidently ver t } it v 

he We id vet sut? t ar fora te 

of penal servitud Asia ists rot t 

‘ nditior oli. tis 1 i t l ! 
don, it extmior v affair, If Sel 
confession be tr vs ‘ may 
enyoy col siddern t T il \ \ 
patronage for vears as & sculptor in I t } 
rreatest rt centres ue the w wl 
reality - | Y } fra \ } 4 
other Mens W . 

Edmund Yates’s appx his sentene 
Was on a technic v. his 3 tn hat he 
Was prosecuted for er wl with t the 
CONSE! f tl \t VG lw har 
cel wt of Par at thee ‘ SAry 
The questi lef tie | irt Vas W eT 
This “or Vas 1 cesery tor ( i 1 
formation file he Q s Bene? s well 
is for i i by tine Grand } \ 
] ‘ adects has ‘ inst hit and 
™“ the has The t t} t “ sf Ix 
’ rr SS sviImpaths 1 } I il \4 h Ss 
rethren of the] es but nea ar 
ety,” which suffers f papers like his, but 
nevertheless feeds TOOULLN ind in 
fact maintains then He gave uy © writer 
of the be Lads Stradbroke whom 
t exposure has ned, and 1 e all the 

nement s " the wav of apology 
so that he is reallv suffering rather as a warn 
ing exa . ety papers tha isa real 
culprit As |} s to be a first-class misce 
meanant tis, deprived of nothing but his 
libertv—the punishment is not severe, and will 
be considerably mitigated by the service it will 
render his paper as an advertisement 

The cable despatch from London about the 
excitement in English official circles over a 
threat of Turkey to send troops to occupy Sua 

is absurd on its face Turkey has no troops, 





and no money, and no ships for any foreign ex 


pedition. Moreover, the notion that reinforce 
ments are being de sprite hed to Egypt to resist 
her, In case Turkey announced 


anv such 


, } yy) 
Is THGICULOUS 


’ plan as is ascribed to her, 
and England were determined to oppose it, 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
would simply inform the Porte that the de 
spatch of an expedition to Egypt wouid not be 
permitted, and there the 
The reason it would end there is, that the Bri 
tish fleet would capture or sink it before it left 


matter would end 


Turkish waters, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{Wepnespay, January 14, to Tvespay, January 20, 1885 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 
In the United States Senate on Wednesday, 


Senator Edmunds called up his bill by which | 
General Grant is to be appointed by the Presi- | 


dent to the retired list of the army, with full 
($15,500). Warm tributes to General Grant 
were paid by the Southern Senators Maxey, 
Jonas, George, Jones, of Florida, and Voorhees. 
Senator Cockrell (Dem., Mo.) spoke against 
the bill. Mr. Edmunds was the only Senator 
on the Republican side who found it necessary 
to speak on the measure, 
vote of 49 to 9, the negative votes being Demo- 
cratic, 

The House Committee on Military Affairs 
on Friday voted to call up in the House the 
Grant Retirement Bill first introduced in the 
Senate, and not the one which passed it on Jan- 
uary 14. This was done to put President Ar- 
thur in an inconsistent light on the Fitz-John 
Porter veto if he should sign the Grant Bill, 
which is open to the same technical objection 

During the debate on the Inter-State Com- 
merce J3ill in the Senate on Friday, Senator 
Van Wyck (Rep., Neb.) made a long specch in 
which he severely criticised Messrs, Allison, 
Ingalls, Sewell, and Morgan, for their kindly 
feelin toward railway corporations, A run- 
ning debate followed, in which Messrs. Ingalls, 
Allison, and Drown replied to Mr. Van 
Wyck’s criticisms. An adjournment was then 
taken without a vote on the bill. 


In the House on Thursday the McPherson 
Funding Pill, by which national banks are 
to be allowed to issue notes to the full amount 
of their bond reserve, came up under a special 
order. In the midst of the discussion an 
adjournment was taken by a vote of 180 to 
112. While this was in no sense a test 
vote on the McPherson bill, it operated as a 
virtual defeat of that measure, as the special 
order for discussion on a fixed day is not a con- 
tinuing order. Congressman Potter has issucd 
a card asserting that the onus of preventing 
remedial national bank legislation must rest 
upon the friends of the McPherson bill, who, 
when it became evident that their bill could 
not pass, refused to consent to a consideration 
of the Potter Refunding Bill. 


The bill referring the French Spoliation 
Claims to the Court of Claims has passed both 
houses of Congress aud will be approved by 
the President. These claims have been before 
Congress for many years, and in 2,563 cases 
amount to $7,300,000, 


Seeretary McCulloch on Friday transmitted 
to the House of Representatives a draft of a bill 
prepared by the Commissioner of Internal 
ltevenue to amend the law relating to the en- 
try of distilled spirits, in distillery and special 
bonded warehouses, and the withdrawal of the 
same therefrom. The bill provides that the 
tax on all distilled spirits hereafter entcred for 
deposit in distillery warehouses, or in special 
bonded warehouses, or remaining in such ware- 
houses at the time of the passage of the act, 
shall be payable before and at the time the 
same are withdrawn therefrom, except in cases 
of withdrawals without the payment 
of tax as now or hereafter authorizd by 


It was passed by a | 


| & new phase on Wednesday, 
rank and pay of General or General-in-Chief | 





fill the place made vacant by Mr. Richardson’s 
romotion the President has named Mr. John 
Javis, Assistant Seerctary of State, and son- 


| in-law of Secretary Frelinghuysen. 


President Arthur has nominated Carroll D. 
Wright, of Massachusetts, to be Commissioner 
of Labor. 

The Senatorial canvass at Albany assumed 
when the poli- 
ticians began seriously to consider the make- -up 
of Speaker Erwin’s committees which had 


| been announced on the previous evening. It 


was found that they had been made entirely in 
the interests of Mr. Morton, and with utter 
disregard to propriety or efficiency. A number 
of members of the Legislature, who had _previ- 
ously been for Morton for Senator, came out 
for Mr. Evarts. The appearance of ex-Gov- 
ernor Cornell at Albany personally to further 
the Morton campaign added to the unpopu- 
larity of that candidate. Mr. Evarts’s friends 
were elated, and confidently predicted his nomi- 
nation by the Republican caucus. 


At midnight of Thursday the withdrawal of 
Congressman Hiscock, of this State, from the 
Senatorial contest was formally announced at 
Albany, and caused additional uneasiness to 
the Morton managers, who saw that the eight 
supporters of Mr. Hiscock would go to Mr. 
Evarts. In Mr. Hiscock’s letter of withdrawal, 
he expressed the opinion that for him to con- 
tinue in the canvass would be unprofitable for 
New York and the Republican party. Floods 
of Evarts petitions were presented in both 
houses of the Legislature on Friday, and the 
tide was strongly setting in his favor. Both 
houses adjourned early in the day until Mon- 
day. A little after noon the Morton men were 
again startled by the announcement that Gen. 
Leslie W. Russell had withdrawn from the 
contest in favor of Mr. Evarts. 


The Republican legislative caucus on Mon- 
day night voted for an open ballot, 64 to 28. 
It then nominated William M. Evarts for 
United States Senator by a vote of 61 forhim to 
28 for L. P. Morton and 3 for Chauncey M. De- 
pew. The Democrats held a caucus on Tuesday 
morning, and nominated as their candidate for 
Senator ex-Mayor Edward Cooper, of this 
city, the vote being: Cooper 28, Pulitzer 21, 
William E. Smith 2, Hewitt 3, Jacobs 1. At 
noon the Senate took the first formal steps 
toward the election of a successor to Sena- 
tor E. G. Lapham. Each Senator rose in 
his place as the roll was called and announced 
his choice. Nineteen Republicans voted for 
William M. Evarts, and thirteen Democrats 
voted for Edward Cooper. At the same hour 
the Assembly balloted for United States Sena- 
tor with the following result: William M. 
Evarts 78, Edward Cooper 52. Mr. Evarts 
was thus elected. The result is announced at 
a joint session of both houses. 


At a caucus of the Republican members of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature on Thursday 
night, in Harrisburg, after a session of four 
hours, J. Donald Cameron was renominated 
for United States Senator. There were fifty 
opposition votes. 

The Republican members of the Connecticut 
Legislature have renominated United States 


| Senator Platt, and as they are in the majority 


| he will be elected. 


Senator Vance has been re- 


| nominated by the Democrats of North Caro- 
| lina, and Senator Ingalls by the Republicans of 


law. The Secretary recommends the immedi- | 


ate passuge of the bill as tending to relieve the 
present business depression. 


The House Committee on Rivers and Har- 


Both will be elected. 
The first annual report of the New York 


Kansas. 


| State Dairy Commissioner was sent to the Sen- 


| ateon Thursday. It 
| proseetions instituted by the Commissioner 


bors on Wednesday completed its bill, with the | 
exception of the item making an appropriation | 


for the Hennepin Canal and one or two items 
for small rivers. The sum appropriated is 
over $6,000,000. 


Jucge William A. Richardson, of the Court 
of Claims, was on Thursday nominated by 
President 
court in place of Mr, Drake, resigned, To 


Arthur to be Chief Justice of the | 


| pared with 1883, have been suppressed. 


says that, owing to the 


and his assistant, 75 per cent. of the 
sales of spurious butter in this State, as com- 
Sixty 


| arrests have been made, eleven convictions se- 
| ‘cured, forty persons are under indictment or 
| have elected to be tried by special session. 


| 


The Court of Appeals of this State handed 
down a decision on Tuesday declaring the 
Tenement-house Cigar Bill unconstitutional. 





Mayor Grace, of this city, has appointed E. 
Henry Lacombe Corporation Counsel for the 
term expiring May 1, 1889. 


There was great excitement in the iron trade on 
Thursday afternoon when it became known that 
the prominent Pittsburgh firms of Oliver Bros. 
& Phillips and the Oliver & Roberts Wire Com- 
pany had issued the following card to their 
creditors: ‘‘Weare to-day compelled to sus- 
pend payments, and purpose calling immedi- 
ately a mecting of those interested, to whom we 
believe we can show assets amply sufficient, 
with some indulgence, to pay every dollar of 
our liabilities.” H. W. Oliver, the head of the 
firm, is noted in the iron trade for his business 
ability and energy. He was a member of the 
Tariff Commission, His firm owned three 
iron mills employing 1,500 men. The expla- 
nation of the failure is that the firm attempted 
to do too much business for the amount of 
their capital, and when a dull season came the 
had no reserve to fall back on. Their liabili- 
ties are estimated at $5,000,000. The trade in 
other cities was not seriously affected 

At a meeting of the creditors on Tuesday 
Mr. H. W. Oliver, jr., presented a statement, 
proposing to pay all claims by notes maturing 
one each year for five years, one-fifth at each 
payment, each note to bear 6 per cent. interest 
from the date when the claims are respectively 
due. A committee of the creditors reported 
favorably on the proposals, and it was decided 
not to take final action until January 29. The 
greatest harmony prevailed, and there was a 
general disposition to grant the five years’ ex- 
tension asked 


Late on Thursday afternoon the well-known 
banking firm of John J. Cisco & Son, of this 
city, made an assignment. It was after hours, 
and much excitement and alarm on Wall 
Street was thus avoided. The failure was pri- 
marily due to a great depreciation of Houston 
and exas Central Railroad bonds, of which 
$500,000 worth were held by the firm. Rumors 
affecting the standing of the firm had been cir- 
culated for ten days, and worked them great 
injury. Their liabilitics to depositors are about 

2,000,000, and they also owe about $1,200,000 
in secured loans. Stocks fell on Friday 1 or 2 
per cent. in consequence of this failure, but it 
had no alarming effect on the market. The 
firm of Jobn J. Cisco & Son was founded by 
the late John J. Cisco in 1864. Since his death, 
in March last, the firm has been composed of 
Jobn A. Cisco and Frederick W. Foote, who 
was formerly a confidential clerk. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad on Saturday an- 
nounced a cut in emigrant rates (confined to 
those persons reaching New York and Phila- 
delphia by ocean steamer), by which the fare 
was reduced to $1 from those cities to Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati. This move was 
made necessary by the action of the Erie Rail- 
way, the New York Central, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna ard Western, and the West SLore 
Companies in agopting reduced emigrant rates 
Without consultation with the Pennsylvania 
Company, and in direct violation of the rules 
governing the emigrant pool. With the re- 
duction in the rate of steerage passage by the 
transatlantic ‘steamers to $8, this cut makes an 
emigrant rate from Liv erpool to Chicago of $9. 


About 11 o’clock on Friday night an attempt 
Was made to destroy one of the hat factories at 
South Norwalk, Conn., owned by Crofut & 
Knapp. A can containing an explosive, sup- 
posed to be dynamite, was exploded by means 
of a fuse. ‘The damage to the building was 
comparatively small, but the affair has ex- 
cited afresh the feeling against the operatives 
in the factories, who “struck work some time 
ago, as it is believed that they are responsible 
for it. 

One ward of the Insane Asylum at Kanka- 
kee, Ill., was burned on Sunday morning and 
seventeen patients lost their lives. 


Professor Benjamin Silliman, of Yale Col- 
lege, died at ten o'clock on Wednesday night, 
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of heart disease and uremic poisoning. He 
was born in New Haven, December 4, 1816, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1837. He 
was then employed as assistant in the depart- 
ment of chemistry, of which his father was the 
head from 1802 to 1853. In 1842 Protessor 
Silliman began to receive private pupils in 
analytical chemistry and mineralogy. This 
was the germ of the Shettield Scientitic School, 
which was,however, known, at its organization 
in 1847, as the Yale Scientific School.  Pro- 
fessor Silliman was in that year appointed to 
the chair of chemistry in the new school. 
In 1846 he published his ‘First Principles 
of Chemistry,” of which 50,000 copies 
have been sold. From 1849 to 1854 he was 
Professor of Medical Chemistry and Toxicology 
at the Louisville, Ky., University. In the lat 
ter year he succeeded his father at Yale in the 
chair of chemistry. He resigued his chair in 
the Academical Department in 1870, but con- 
tinued to instruct in the Medical Department. 


Rear-Admiral L. M. Powell, of the Navy 
(retired), died in Washington on Thursday, at 
the age of sixty-seven. 


FOREIGN. 


Prime Minister Ferry created a sensation in 
the French Chamber of Deputies on Wednes- 
day by declaring, in reply to an interrogatory, 
that the Government intended immediately to 
increase its energies in Tonquin, and would 
not stop until it occupied the entire country up 
to the frontier of the Chinese Empire. General 
Lewal, the new Minister of War, in speaking 
on the military situation, declared that he was 
a soldier and had no desire to interfere in poli- 
tics. He praised General Campenon’s devotion 
to France, and said he would strive to imitate 
it. He denied that the present operatious in 
Tonquin would endanger the mobilization of the 
army in France, should occasion therefor arise. 
M. Ferry asserted that the Government insist- 
ed upon the complete execution of the Tientsin 
treaty, acd was resolved by every means in its 
power to chastise China, After these remarks 
the order of the day was adopted by a vote of 
294 to 234. The speech of M. Ferry has 
created a bad impression in Paris. 

It was reported in Paris on Thursday that 
Admiral Courbet had captured the mines at 
Kelung. On Friday, China ordered a squad- 
ron to Formosa to attack the tlect of Admiral 
Courbet, to recapture Kelung, and to raise the 
blockade established by France on the northern 
coast of Formosa 

It was reported, on good authority, on Wed- 
nesday, that France and Germany had come 
toa complete agreement in regard to the Egyp- 
tian, Chinese, and Congo questions. France 
engages to protect German commerce in the 
French colonies, and Germany promises in con- 
sideration thereof to support France in her 
colonial schemes. Bismarck only withholds 
his final assent until after the French clections, 
when, if Prime Minister Ferry secures a good 
majority of the Chambers, he will sign the 
agrcemcnt. 


The counter proposals of the Powers regard- 
ing Egyptian finances were presented to Earl 
Granville on Saturday. They demand that an 
inquiry under the control of the Powers be in- 
stituted in Egypt with the object of ascertain- 
ing the resources of that country, and deter- 
mining whether the sacrifices which the hold- 
ers of Egyptian bonds have been asked to 
make will be reimbursed or made permanent. 
They also demand that all coupons shall 
be provisionally taxed. 


Hassan Fehmi Pasha, the Turkish Minister 
of Justice, who has set out on a special mission 
to England in regard to Egyptian affairs to 
effect an entente cordiale, will also visit France. 


A despatch from Constantinople, which was 
not fully credited, was received in London on 
Sunday, stating that the Sulian of Turkey had 
sent a torce of 6,000 troops to occupy Suakim, 
on the eastern coast of Egypt, to chastise Os- 
man Digna, and to maintain the Sultan's au- 





thority in the Red Sea littoral. The cost of 
the expedition and of the maintenance of the 
troops hereafter isto be charged against Egypt 
This news caused great excitement in British 
political circles. A special council was held 
at the War Ottice and great activity immediat 
ly ensued at the naval stations. The Ministry is 
determined, it was reported in London, not to 
allow Turkey to interfere in Egyptian atlairs 
The Paris Zemps published a rumor on Wed 
nesday that El Mahdi had accepted General 
W olscle 5 's proposals and would not OP pose his 
advance to Khartum. It was 


gossip. 


mere bazaal 

General Wolseley tele craphe d on Frid i\ 
from Korti that Major Kitchener had returned 
there, baving left Gakdul on January 14 
Major Kitchener reported that all was quict 
When he lett, and that the troops were heathy. 
The guards had built two forts for protection, 
and made several roads. Five of the twelve 
wells at Howeiyatt are in good working ordet 
The others are being repaired. General Stew 
art started on Wednesday with the advance 
guard for Metemneh. 

General Stewart's force reached the Howe!- 
yatt Wells on Saturday, January 10, obtained 
a supply of water, and resumed the march to 
Gakdul. A detachment of the Essex Regi 
ment remained as a garrison at Howeiyatt, 
Where a fort and hospital have been erected 
General Stewart's force reached Gakdul on 
January 12. It consists of a squadron of Hus 


Sars, a heavy section of the came! corps, 
mounted infantry, the Sussex Regiment, and 
the Naval Brigade. The march across the 


desert was very trying on account of the great 
heat and scarc uy of water. 

At the Congo Conference in Berlin on 
day the proposal to construct a railway from 


Vivi to Stanley Pool was again actively dis 
cussed. There is a prospect that it will be 
eventually adopted. ‘Lhe decided opinion isex 


pressed in Berun diplomatic circles that the re 

cent resolution subniitted to the American 
Congress in regard to the American representa 
tion in the Congo Conference is foun 
misconception of the principles forming 
basis of the Conference. ‘The American dele 
gates have not engaged in any polemis 
sion Whatever, but have merely watel 
rican commercial interests. 





The announcement that Sir Edw 
the british representative at thi 
ference, had been instructcd to accept the French 
proposal regarding freedom of trade in the Cor 
go couutry, caused great excitement in ] 
mercantil 


circies rrance proposes that the 





freedom of the Congo shall be limited to a 
period of twenty years. African traders 

London say that the object of this is to attract 
capital to that country during the next twenty 
years, although at the end of that time, after the 
country las been developed and made valuable 
by the enterprise of merchants of all nations, it 
is to be closed to all except iN g Leop dsl 

ternational African Association or to Franc 
which is looked upon as the future legitee ot 
that association. In a letter ex] x the 
Government's position Earl Granville, Britist 
Secretary of Foreign Attairs, said ‘Eng 


land understands the C ul nean 
that imports shal! be adniitted into the Const 





country freeof taxation for an indefinite period, 
unless after twenty vears the Powers shall give 
their unanimous sanction to a revision of this 


1 
arrangement.” 
Admiral Peyron, 
will resign on Janu 
An Anarchist plot has 
Lvons, France plot 
seizure by night of the arn 
Ritle Society, and the immediate 


of a reve 





amatvion 


prox 
lution 

Edmond Francois Valentin About, the dis 
tinguished French novelist, died on 
He was born February 14, 1828, a: 


nd madc 
literarv debut in 


Saturday 
his 

with a work called * La 
, Which had a large cir- 
His first romance 


IN) 
Grece Contemporaine 


culation. 


founded on a book which had been suppressed 
He wrote plays, novelettes, and novels mpuidly 
and in a few years became one of U 
foremost literary men of Franc le wrot 
in turn for Figaro, the Gaulas, thes nd t 
NJ Xe Siecle In 1872 he was arrested 
Germans at Strassburg and accused of lish 
tre’ on, but was rek sea Many t his 
hav« been transisted into bmgush, the 
popular of which are ‘The Notary s Nos 

ibe Man with the Broken kat He was 
recenuly elected a member of the } < 


Academy. 


A sensation was caused throughout Ger 
on Wedne sday, Woen Tt becam snow 
on the previous evening, at Frankforteon M 
Police Commissioner kumpil had been sta 
to death in front of his own hous Li 
Ruamypil was actively counbected Wi 
prosecutions at Leipsic of the Anarelusts lf 
dorf, Rupsch, and others wh 
the Niederwald attompt to hill the ba 
Vhere is no doubt that fricnds of 
demned Anarchists committed the dood \ 
German traveller was arrested at Brussels 


Friday, who is believed to be the assass 








During the discussion in the German K 
tag on Wednesday on the propos 
the dutics upon imports of I i 
maec.siated thit the Gover 
ect tie Genniuds of i . 
CPUIre Lhe ¢ t\ 1ih Wwhea 
treble the present rat L ujpr 
tin Thiet t bow | ul t 
chasses of yvra trom i s \ 
Russia Vhich could 1 4 
CO ¢ wcount of th ty \ 
Gern yvand Russian nm ‘ 
duties upon importa Ss fron ‘ ’ 
At the ope x 4 La 
Thursday, the speech of Emyx \\ 
hing of Prussiv, was | 
was stated the sSpous 
Conailioen ol Prussia Was 
Ihe Sur} s ot \ ‘ ~ \ 
tures fer the vy r IS“4 ha ‘ 
toward u } Thid Of the pu \ ‘ 
It was estimated that the surplus tot 
ISSS would not be sutlicient Liic 
crensed tribution ce paren of | bs i 
Eaapire Fo meet the detic cy thus 
CUrToa & oan Would De hecosNAly 
The LPritish Court of Appeal « Fr 
1 the ap of Mr. tdward } 
Cullis ot tha l ban 4 ~ ‘ — 
tence to four mouths’ imprisonm r jils 
Lord Lons« Mr. Lites is s oul 
sentence W every ¢ ventence of fe CACE 
‘ 4 ‘ 
M Sch ( of t IY Wwitne P 
y st Mr. Lawes, the sculptor, in the | 
s ight against him by Mr. Lelt, a 
tl sculptor st winter, i Lond 
= a tesscod ul { i] LLiS test Onl 
{ suit t » conspiracy cl i 
him nother Witness and Mr. Lelt tor t 
purpose of securing a share inthe heavy dan 
ces WH : Were assurcadl bY U awvers, ®ChoO!Z 
ims to have een the author of mr be 
St ches and modcis The damages awarded 
in this suit were $25,000, and Mr. Lawes had 
himself judicially declarcd a bankrupt in order 
to escape paying them 


Ten thousand unemployed workmen and 
Radical sympathizers held a mecting on Satu 
d iW afternoon in front of the Royal bachange 
London Henry George was one of the speak 


Th 
ning 
7 


on 


packet steamer Admiral Moorsom, run 
wiween Dublin and Holyhead, was sunk 
hursday night by collision with the Ameri 


can ship Sunta Clara. Five lives were lost. 


i¢ 
} 
‘ 


n the Spanish Chamber of Deputies on Fri 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs announced 
that the Sooloo protocol remained unsigned, be 

cause of troubhs between England and Ger 
many respect.ng freedom of navigation in 


aay, 


was ‘‘Lolla,’ ' Borneo. 
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THE ELECTORAL COUNT. 


Tue day being near at hand when the result 
of the Presidential election is to be officially 
declared, it is found that there is no joint rule 
in force governing the meeting of the two houses 
of Congress ; 
being applicable to that particular occasion 
only. 


there is no dispute about the result, or about | 


the 
the 


vote of any particular State. If, however, 

State of Indiana had been carried by 
the Republicans the recent 
the vote of Virginia would have been disputed. 
In that case the country would have been in the 
same situation as in 1876, and with little chance 
of 2 peaceful outcome, there being still no law 
on the statute-book providing for the decision 
of disputed returns. 

The want of sucha law was perceived early 
in the history of the Government, and nume- 
rous attempts have been made to supply it. 
The first was an electoral-count bill introduced 
by James Ross, a Senator of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1800. It provided for a committee, 
consisting of six Senators, six Representatives, 
and the Chief Justice, to decide all disputes re- 
specting the returns. This bill contained the 
germ of the Electoral Commission of 1876. It 
passed the Senate. When it reached the House, 
an amendment was attached providing that each 
return should be counted unless both 
concurred in rejecting it. When it came back 
to the Senate, the amendment was amended so 
as to provide that if any return was objected 
to, itshould be rejected unless both houses 
concurred in admitting it. As neither house 
would yield, the bill failed. Every subsequent 
attempt to pass a bill regulating the count has 
failed, because the two houses could not agree 
as to the mode of treating disputed returns or 
double returns. 

In 1824 Mr. Van Buren introduced an elec- 
toral-count bill in the Senate, providing that if 
a return were objected to, it should be counted 
unless the two houses voting separately con- 
curred in rejecting it. This bill passed the 
Senate, but was not acted upon in the House. 
The principle upon which it was founded is un- 
deniably that which the framers of the Consti- 
tution had in view—that no return should be 
rejected upon the motion of one house only. 
The contingency of double returns had not 
been thought of, nor did any such case ever 
come up for practical determination until 1876, 
although several cases of disputed returns had 
been presented. 

In 1875 Senator Morton of Indiana intro- 
duced an electoral-count bill which engaged a 
great deal of attention, and which, if it had 
become a law, would have Mr. 
Tilden as President the following — year. 
It proviced that if objection were made 
to any return,the return should be counted un- 
less rejected by the concurrent vote of both 


in election, 


houses 


seated 


houses, and that, in case of double returns, that 
one should be counted which the two houses 
acting separately should declare to be the true 
one. In case of failure of the two houses to 
agree, the vote of the State would belost. The 
bill passed the Senate by a party vote, the 
Democrats voting in the negative. A motion 
to reconsider was entered, and this motion was 
never finally disposed of. 


the rule adopted four years ago | 


To renew it will not be difficult, since | 


. 


The Edmunds bill, originally introduced in 
| 1878, and reintroduced by Senator Hoar and 
passed by the Senate, is the wisest measure of 
| all. It provides that each State may establish 

tribunals for the trial of electoral contests, and 

that their decision shall be final; that if there 
be any dispute as to the lawfulness of the State 
| tribunal, or if there be double returns from a 
State which has not provided such a tribunal, 
only those returns shall be counted which the 
| two houses, acting separately, shall concur in 
receiving, and that any single return shall be 
counted unless rejected by both. The 

House has not concurred in this measure, 
| and is not likely to do so. Nor is it proba- 
ble that any measure will be passed 
on the subject at this session. We stand ex- 
actly where we stood in 1876, exposed to the 
chances of the direst civil commotion in case 
of a disputed return, since it is not probable 
that another electoral commission would ever 
be agreed to. 

The Edmunds bill embraces one feature 
which there ought to be neither hesitation nor 
delay in adopting, and that is the machinery 
for getting rid of disputed returns altogether. 
If the two houses of Congress are unable, 
as it appears they always have been, to 
agree as to the method of deciding between 
disputed returns, they can at least minimize 
the chances of dispute by prescribing the mode 
of settling them in the States where they have 
their origin. If any State should neglect to 
create the tribunal which the bill calls for, it 
be justly punished by losing its 
vote. There is really no excuse for leaving 
the door open to the indescribable calamity of 
another disputed election. When the closeness 
| of the vote in November last per- 
ceived, an instant tremor ran through all 
channels of business and all ranks of society. 
The most ardent wish and fervent prayer of 
good citizens was not that Blaine or Cleveland 
might be elected, but that there might be 
no room for dispute about the _ re- 
sult. Among all the shortcomings of Con- 
gress the most flagrant and inexcusable is 
that which leaves the country exposed once in 
four years to the chances of a Mexican revolu- 
tion. Nothing saved us from this calamity 
last fall except that Providence which, a 
foreign statesman said, takes care of children, 
drunkards, and the United States of America. 


would 


was 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF FORESTS. 
Mr. O. R. Wriiuts, in a recent issue of the 
New York Observer, discusses at some length 
and with considerable adroitness the Adiron- 
dack forest question; and although he does not 
say so directly, he makes it appear that the 
forests will stand a better chance of escaping 
destruction if left in the hands of private own- 
ers than if placed under some sort of State 
control. This conclusion has been reached, it 
seems to us, through insufficient information, 
and is based upon an inadequate and partial ap- 
preciation of the real dangers which, under the 
present ownership of a large part of these for- 
ests, menace their existence. Mr. Willis ac- 
knowledges that the destruction of the forests 
would result in diminishing the water supply 
of the Adirondack rivers, and that the whole 





Adirondack region is unfit for tillage, on ac- 


| 


| character of its cold and barren soil. 





count of its low annual temperature and the 
Lumber- 
ing, however, he maintains, is not an injury but 
areal benefit to the forests ; and even if this were 
not the case, a large portion of the Adirondack 
forests are so remote from streams that they must 
for ever remain undisturbed by lumbermen. 
It will not be safe to place too much confidence 
in these plausible and interested arguments 
of the lumbermen. Their methods, as at 
present practised, are not, it is true, directly de- 
structive to the permanency of the Adirondack 
forests. They do not cut away all the forest 
growth, or strip the ground of its covering 
of foliage; they cut the spruce and pine or hem- 
lock which are found scattered through the 
maples and other hard woods, of which these 
forests are principally composed. This in it- 
self is really an advantage, as the lumbermen 
claim, rather than an injury to the forest. 

The real dangers to these forests through 
private ownership are these: 

1. Private owners, with few exceptions, cut 
off all the timber for which they can find a 
market, without regard to the continuation of 
the supply, and then pay little attention to 
preventing the spread of fires over lands 
stripped of immediate commercial value. 

2. Private owners are willing and anxious to 
sell to agricultural settlers those portions of their 
property from which timber of immediate com- 
mercial value has been cut. Itis the agricultural 
settlers probably more than the lumbermen who 
are directly responsible for the desert belt (swept 
clean of vegetation, and of soil even by fires 
kindled to clear up so-called farms), which 
stretches far and near about the remnants of the 
Adirondack woods, and which is slowly and 
surely extending in toward the heart of the 
wilderness. As long as these forests remain in 
the exclusive control of private owners, they 
run the risk of being sold out in small lots to 
settlers, who, for every acre they try to reclaim, 
endanger a hundred or a thousand acres of 
forest. 

There is another and a greater danger, too, 
which threatens the Adirondack forests, and 
which will inevitably destroy them as reservoirs 
of moisture, unless some change of ownership 
an be effected. Adirondack lumbering, as at 
present conducted, takes few trees from the 
forest, and (except in the neighborhood of the 
iron furnaces) practically nothing is yet cut but 
such light woods as pine, spruce, or hemlock, 
which can be floated down the streams to mar- 
ket. The great stores of hard woods which these 
forests contain, have been spared up to the pres- 
ent time, not because the owners desired to per- 
petuate the forests, but because the condition 
of the lumber market did not justify the ex- 
pense it would be necessary to incur in getting 
heavy woods to the mills. The demand, how- 
ever, for the best hard woods is rapidly increas- 
ing in this country, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when the owners of Adirondack forest 
property will find it profitable to cut and ship 
their maple, birch, and beech to New York 
and the Eastern markets. Then narrow-gauge 
logging roads will penetrate the Adirondack 
wilderness from every side, and the forests 
will fast melt away before the general cutting 
and the more numerous fires, which the new 
system will render inevitable. 

A beginning in this direction has already been 
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made, and the Northern Adirondack Railroad 
and its enterprising and energetic projectors serve 


| ae , ; 
| only those buildings which are strictly devoted 


to illustrate the realdangers which threaten the | 


north woods, and the speciousness of the lum 
bermen’s arguments for private ownership of 
forest lands. Lumbermen and others hold forest 
property for the purpose of making money from 
their investments, and not from philanthropic 
motives or because they desire to Keep up the 
water supply in the rivers. If they find it for 
their interest to let their trees grow, they will 
not cut them down; if, on the other hand, there 
is money, or they think there is money, 1n cut- 
ting them or allowing them to burn up, the 
forests will be sacrificed without a thought 
of the consequences, beyond the immediate 
effect upon their individual pockets. The 
Jumbermen are right; and if they acted other- 
they would be more than human. 
The discussion of the Adirondack question 
has given rise toa vast amount of talk about 
the crimes of the lumbermen in destroying the 
forests. They often conduct their business in 
a foolish and short-sighted manner, but as long 
as they confine their operations to their own 
land and do not—a thing not without prece- 
dent, to be sure—lumber upon their neigh- 
bors’ lands, they are justified in doing 
what they like with their own property, and 
must go on cutting and burning as the spirit 
moves them. In the meantime the forests 
will be destroyed beyond all hope of recovery, 
and the great and lasting misfortunes which 
must inevitably follow will fall upon the State. 
There is little comfort to be found in the delu- 
sive hope that the forests will be safe for any 
length of time in the hands of private owners, or 
that there is any less expensive method of per- 
petual forest preservation than is offered through 
State control. 


wise 


CATHOLIC REACTION IN MEXICO. 


Tue Roman Catholic restoration in Belgium 
seems to have started a wave across the Atlan- 
tic and into the Gulf. Mexican Catholicism has 
felt the impulse. After ten years of complete 
prostration, it is now rising rapidly against Lib- 
eral oppression. This reaction is not work- 
ing under constitutional forms and on the 
electoral battlefield, as in Belgium; for those 
things are mere names in Mexico. 
by indirection, by quiet yet firm assumption 
and display of power, by steady defiance of 
hostile legislation, thatthe revolution is going 
on. 

To understand rightly the significance of the 
recent signs of Catholic recovery in Mexico, it 
is necessary to bear in mind the tremendous 
odds against which the Church has had to 
fight. It seemed as if her power must be for 
ever broken by the so-called ‘‘ Laws of Re- 
form.” They constitute a body of anti-Catho- 
lic legislation for a parallel to which the 
statute books of other countries would be 
searched in vain. Bismarck’s Falk Laws were 
child’s play beside them. The first stroke was 
the ‘‘ nationalization ” of the Church property— 
estimated to be of the value of from one-third to 
one-half of the entire real estate of the country. 
This measure was the rallying cry of Juarez in 
1859 at Vera Cruz, and its execution had only to 
wait for his triumph after the French interven- 
tion. Since 1867,the Church has been able to hold 


} ment. 





It is rather | 


to religious rites, and even those it could con 
trol only on the sufferance of the Govern 
The choicest of them, the great Cathe 
dral itself, are subject at any time to “ 
solidation,” that is,to sale to the highest bidder 
Under Lerdo the work of crippling the Church 
went still further. By the amendments to the 
Constitution adopted in September, 1878, Church 
and State were declared for ever independent, 
marriage was made a civil contract, the Church 
was disqualified from ever holding any real 
estate or capital invested in real estate, and 
monastic orders abolished. Thus these 
ecclesiastical privileges and sources of power 
were shorn away, one after another, and the 


con 


were 


thing was done not by mere act of Congress, 
but by actual incorporation into the organic law 
of the land. By alaw of December 14,1874, the 
work was still more advanced. The State was 
not only declared to be independent of th 
Chureh, but also supreme over it; religious 
liberty was proclaimed; religious instruction 
was forbidden in all public schools; all re 
ligious rites were restricted to the interior of 


the churches ; priests were not to wear any 


distinctive dress in the streets; the Chureh 
could receive no legacies. These are the 


principal features of the law, which embraces 
also a great number of petty restrictions and 
regulations, chiefly designed, apparently, to 
aggravate the Church and remind her of her 
subjection. It only remained that a 
law should ‘*for the expulsion 
of pernicious foreigners,” under the authority 
of which the 
bundled out of the country. 


be passed 


Jesuits were unceremoniously 
Now, it Was very 
natural that the people should have come to 
take the degree in which these *' 
form” 


the power of the Government 


Laws of He 
were enforced as an index at once of 
and of the 


strength of the Church. For many years 
they seem to have been enforced with 
great rigor, except in the remoter country 
districts. But they have been all along 
the point of attack of the clergy. When 
ever and wherever” the priests dared 


they trampled upon the obnoxious statutes 
The significance of the present situation is,t! 

the Church has grown so bold : I 
fy the Government. In Toluca, but fifty 
miles from the capital, religious processions 
have marched through the 
credibly asserted, monasteries have 
tablished. 
sacerdotal garb is seen in public 


streets, and, it is 
been res 
Even at the seat of government the 
All over the 
Republic the idea is prevalent that the Church 
is on the eve of a restoration to something like 
her old power. 
Several reasons enter into the explanatiot 

the apathy of the Government in the face of 
There is no danger 
that the old Liberal leaders are abou 
to the bosom of the Church, or are thinking of 
delivering over their country 


these violations of the law. 


Nuon a ait 
power of the hierarchy. Their present policy 
of ignoring the rising arrogance of Cathol 
cism is no doubt partly due to their 
severe embarrassment over the financial 
straits in which they find themselves. All 


their thought has to be civen to the difficult 
task of getting arevenue equal to the enormous 
and constantly increasing drains 


Their feeling is: One trouble at a time; let us 


upon if 





! : 
devise new and successful expedients for eseay 





ing these threatening deficits first, and attend 
to those minor matters afterwards. The Chureh 
is fully awake to the situatior 
to avail herself of the 


ind is not slow 
opportunity: offered ‘ 
the financial difficulties of the administr ith 
There is also, it is probable, a foundation of 
rumor that General 


found it to 


truth in the 


followers have their advantage t 


enter into some sort of a compromise, tacit if 
not expressed, with the leaders of the Churc! 
With universal suffrage and a population 1 
tenths Catholic, the priests can wield a f 

able political power! Qt course, as this 
have gone, the administration has not had t 

anv body of hostile voters s it had a 
dant facilities, whicl lid “ 


profit by, for securing the exclusive return { 





Congress of its own crontures But 
method is getting to be mon ana 
outrageous and dificult Che Church is 
a better position now than f years tk 
mand a bargain in virtue of which governmet 
tal candidates shall not be defeated at th pros 
provided that the inti Cath iws s 
but languidly enforced 
Then it is, perhaps, not givir h 
dit to the cood sense and f tl n 
Mexican statesmen to sav, that thev perceiy 
the Inconsistency of tl Laws of Ref 
with their professedlv republica stituti ons 
and are willing that the severitv of the Lentist 
legislation sl} ibe somewh aXe The 
We Is t ve f ‘ 1 mit 
peal, and accordingly \ i s © offensir 
? 
laws ire winked a bP slat Dis 5 & 
believe in the We ‘ CN ! than 
stringer Te DTESslon s 1 insoft f{ s 
country from the da i bitious eech 
SIASTICISIN l \ use W Ix f grea 
interest to watch Mexican « i 
der the prospect : g some of 
ld prestig sev if thev ha earned 
ng v he Tract T ad os f the 
n .s now « t t that they themse ives 
brought the woes 1} ist twenty Vears upon 
t! wn heads. It re ns to be seen whether 
they will again prove themselves to be, as they 
Wel red t ve always been in the past 
dy , ‘ cir ow bret} of France ‘sans 
\ \ s s \ cs ¢ ,ooOs 
THE MIGHI] {GE OF 


HAVE-REEN OLD 
BYRON 


T seems perhaps a strange 


from which to 

‘consider Byron's character, to place ourselves im 

the Croethe 

rge Sand. Yet the position offers many advan 
’ 


“angle” 


mediately figures of and 


ope wite 


tages, if v in bringing under one coup dil the 
great German,the great Englishman,and the great 
Frenchwoman,; and it is peculiarly interesting if 
we think of them as representing old age in man, 
old age in woman, and that youthfulness of in 
tellectual development which is of no sex, Mr 
Arnold has lately spoken of Goethe and George 
Sand in one breath; Mr. Carlyle, 


fifty 


than 
years azo, wrote of Goethe and Byron on 
the same page; and it is not difficult to group the 
three together, But in such a group Goethe 
would not be the central figure. It 


more 


is rather 


George Sand, who with one hand touches the 
wise old man, and with the other the passionate 
poet 


The contrasts and parallels between the indi 
vidualities of Goethe and George Sand are ex- 
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tremely interesting, and in nothing more so than 
in the manner (different yet alike) in which in 
both of them the agitations and irregularities of 
youth, the multiform and profound anguish of 
middle life, passed into their lofty composure of 
mind in old age. Had Goethe died having writ- 
ten only ‘ Werther,’ and George Sand after writ- 
ing ‘Indiana,’ who could have dreamed of the 
serenity, the dignity, the ennobling influences of 
later years? It is difficult to imagine Lord By- 
ron, had he lived, as a gracious, friendly, peace- 
ful, enlightened, and enlightening old man; yet 
there is enough kinship between his mind and 
those of Goethe and George Sand, from intellec- 
tual lucidity, from intimacy with nature, and 
from force of conviction, to render it not absurd 
to judge him by them. Shelley’s quaint little 
phrase about him, three years before his death, 
when he was staying with him at Ravenna, comes 
to one’s mind: ‘** He is becoming, what he should 
be, a virtuous man.” And Carlyle, describing 
the change insome men “ from inward imprison- 
ment, doubt, and discontent into freedom, be- 
lief, and clear activity,” declares that in our day 
‘“‘among our own poets Byron was almost the 
oniy man we saw faithfully and manfully strug- 
gling to the end in this cause.” And then adds 
the sad truth: ‘‘He died while the victory [the 
attainment of spiritual manhood] was 

only beginning to be gained.” But that he had 
begun ‘‘sich selbst zu empfinden,” that he was 
nearing his best self, can scarcely be doubted; 
and the thought gives an almost tragic pathos to 
the last line of the verses of recognition from 
Goethe himself, which Byron received on the eve 
of his going to his death in Greece, whose cor- 
dial kindliness sums itself in 


“ Und wile ich ihn erkannt még’ er sich kennen.” 


“Das tiefste Weh,” which was one of the 
things Goethe “knew” in Byron, Goethe himself 
had met and conquered; but the modes and con- 
ditions of battle with it were differentin the two 
men. The temptation to escape from wretched- 
ness by suicjde had pressed closely on Goethe, as 
it was to do on George Sand, but as itdid not on 
Byron. In ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit’ Goethe 
gives an account of how, night after night, he at- 
tempted stabbing himself. But at last he ‘‘ de 
termined to live.” ‘‘ To do this with cheerfulness, 
however, I required,” he says, ‘‘some poetical 
task,” and ‘ Werther * presented itself. He would 
have understood Byron’s saying, “If I don’t 
write to empty my mind, I go mad.” ‘God 
grant,” Goethe wrote afterward to Eckermann— 
**God grant that I may never find myself again 
in a state of mind which forces me to compose 
such a work.” George Sand cries out in her de- 
spair: ‘I am often ashamed of the cowardice 
which prevents me from ending it all imme- 
diately; do I know neither how to live nor how 
to die?’ Byron went no further, apparently, 
than tosay: 

“ And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay, 
But now | fain would for a time survive, 
If but to see what next can well arrive.” 
And he adds: 
“Semething—I know not what—does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience; not in vain. 
Even for its own sake do we purchase pain.” 
He makes very few references to voluntary 
death in his journals or letters; but in 1815 he 
speaks thus impersonally and slightly of a then 
famous book on the subject: ‘‘ Rogers is out of 
town with Mme. de Staél, who hath published an 


Essay against Suicide, which, I presume, will | 


make somebody shoot himself”; a mere ironical 


jest, but a prophecy, nevertheless, which was | 


singularly half fulfilled, it may be said, in the 
effect of the volume on George Sand. After 
reading it (in 1834), in days of utter disappoint- 
ment and desolation, she says: 





“‘T have found no solace in this pamphlet ex- 
cept the pleasure of learning that Mme. de Staél 


| loved life, that she had a thousand reasons for 


clinging to it, that she had an infinitely happier 
fate than mine, an infinitely stronger and more 
intelligent head than mine. For the rest, I think 
her book has doubled to me the attraction of sui- 
cide.” 

We will turn for a moment from Byron to fo!- 
low out George Sand’s condition at this period» 
for it is not irrelevant. She continues in com- 
plete despondency: 

‘““My days go by as sad as death, and my 
strength is rapidly failing. It is clear to 
me that I shall come to nothing in this life, and 
that there is no hope for me on theearth. . . . 
My children cause me much pain in the midst of 
all the happiness they give me: they are the 
sacred ties which bind me to life, to a hateful 
life. I desire to break these terrible ties; the 
fear of remorse withholds me.” 

But with tke inconsistency which is a part of 
all passionate emotion she declares, in the next 
breath: 

‘*But I endure life because I love it; and al- 
though the sum of my sorrows is infinitely great- 
er than that of my joys, although [ have lost the 
possessions without which I supposed life to be 
impossible, I still love this sad destiny which re- 
mains to me, and I discover in it, every time I re- 
concile myself with it, sweetnesses which I did not 
remember or else disdainfully denied when I was 
rich in happiness.” 

In these last words lies the secret of what may 
be called the humanities of old age. This dis- 
covery of hidden sweetnesses, a late and noble 
power of the mind, is not, we too well know, a 
necessary or frequent consequence of long life. 
As we enter the regions of the old, the air is full 
of farewells to hope, of mournful sighs; it is the 
land of lamentation. The great and small Car- 
lyles are always and everywhere saying: ‘‘ Very 
sad, sunless is the hue of this now almost empty 
world to me—world about to vanish for me in 
eternities that cannot be known.” 

But there are other voices. Three months 
only before her death George Sand said: “The 
happiest and most favoring age of life is old 
age.” And looking back at herself as the pas- 
sages we have quoted show her to have been 
forty years earlier, she says, in these or almost 
precisely these words : ‘‘ In other days I desired 
death ; I lacked strength, . . . and 
I said, ‘I can do nothing.’ I lied tomyself. One 
can doeverything. The strength is there one be- 
lieves to have not, when one desires ardently to 
ascend, to mount up one rung each day—when 
one says, *The / of to-morrow must be superior 
to that of to-day, and that of the next day still 
more solid and more lucid.’” We see here, as Car- 
lyle said of Goethe—and may we not believe that 
only the grave hindered our saving it of Byron? 

** Anarchy has now become Peace ; the once 
gloomy and perturbed spirit is now serene, cheer- 
fully vigorous, and rich in good fruits. Neither 
—which is most important of all—has this Peace 
been attained by a surrender to Necessity, or any 
compact with Delusion. . Here tue ardent, 
high-aspiring youth has grown into the calmest 
man, yet with increase and not loss of ardor, and 
with aspirations higher as well as clearer.” 

He who grows into, not the “‘ calmest” only, 
but the noblest man, does so through larger, 
more generous, more wide-embracing aspirations, 
as well as higher and clearer. If in this view 
even Goethe is not among the best; if his ab- 
sence of concern in the interests, the more visible 
interests, of his nation and the world—in public 
affairs—seriously derogates from his greatness, 
the promise inthe younger poet of a humanity 
broader than patriotism is to be all the more 
highly valued. So vehement a belief as Byron 
felt in the cause of mankind is a great quality, 
and a constantly ennobling one ; it is essentially 
a virtue ; and weighty and prophetic meanings 
may be found in such carelessly uttered but not 
thoughtlessly felt words as these (January 11, 








1821): “I should almost regret that my own af- 
fairs went well when those of nations are in peril. 
If the interests of mankind could be essentially 
bettered (particularly of these oppressed Italians), 
I should not so much mind my own ‘sma’ pecu- 
liar.’ God grant us ‘all better times or more phi- 
losophy !” Six months later: ‘I have had my 
hands full with tyrants and their victims. There 
never was such oppression—even in Ireland, 
scarcely !” And lastly, ‘Onward !” he calls to 
— *. What signifies self, if a single 
spark of that which would be worthy of the past 
can be bequeathed unquenchedly to the future ?” 

‘The tranquillity of old age,” it has been said, 
“is dependent on the increasing supremacy of 
ideas in our lives.” If this be true, it is no idle 
fancy to believe that the old age of Byron might 
have been ‘‘ tranguil,” and might also have ful- 
filled—they are his words— 


“ The noble aspirations of my youth 
To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations.” 





TOLSTODS ‘ PEACE AND WAR.’ 
Paris, January 1. 

It is said that after having read the Book of 
Baruch, La Fontaine, whenever he met a friend, 
always began by asking him, ‘‘ Have you read 
Baruch ?’ I feel somewhat like him with regard 
to a book by Count Leo Tolstoi. Whenever I 
meet anybody, I am disposed to ask first, 
‘“‘Have you read ‘La Guerre et la Paix’?’ I 
have read it, not in the Russian text, but in an 
excellent French translation made by Princess 
Paskevitch, one of the persons who hold a lite- 
rary salon in St. Petersburg; and in this case, I 
believe that it cannot be said “ Traduttore tradi- 
tore.” The translation shows the most intimate 
acquaintance with all the resources and delica- 
cies of the French language. 

The fate of this French edition of ‘ Peace and 
War’ issingular. The translation was forgotten 
at the publisher’s office. Nobody had ever heard 
of it when M. Melchior de Vogiié, one of the 
most brilliant writers on the modern staff of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, wrote an article on 
Tolstoi. M. de Vogiié knows Russian weil; he 
has been in the French diplomatic service and 
married a Russian lady. His article was a reve- 
lation. Till then, the French public was only ac- 
quainted with Turgeneff, and it may almost be 
said that the great fame of Turgeneff was estab- 
lished in France. He was adopted in Paris and 
his fine genius was appreciated by all. Of Tol- 
stoi, we knew nothing. I had, indeed, met him 
long ago, not at the house of Ivan Turgeneff, 
but at the house of Nicholas Turgeneff, the au- 
thor of ‘La Russie et les Russes.’ Nicholas was 
one of the Decembrists; he had advocated the 
abolition of serfdom, he was an apostle and a 
statesman. The Russians of distinction always 
called on him when they came to Paris—those, at 
least, who were not afraid of the Emperor Nicho- 
las. It must have been a little while after the 
Crimean War that Isaw Count Tolstoi at N. Tur- 
genefft’s. I was informed that he was a writer of 
great merit, but I was unable to read any of bis 
writings; he was then young and handsome, and 
he simply left on my mind the impression of an 
accomplished man of the world, somewhat too 


| much interested in spiritualism. 


‘Peace and War,’ as it now appears in the 


| French translation, forms three volumes very 


closely printed. It is called an historical novel, 
but it hardly deserves that name. It is not an 
historical novel; history is merely a thread which 
binds together the heroes and heroines of a com- 
plex human drama. It is not even a novel, as in 
a novel there are always favorite heroes or 
heroines, surrounded with accessory personages, 
and the novel is chiefly consecrated to the deline- 
ation of a few central figures. Here we have 
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nothing of the sort. This single work might 
be:ter be compared to the series of novels by our 
great. Balzac, in which the same figures always 
reappear, sometimes more in the light, but 
sometimes more in the shade, The personages of 
Balzac, men and women, virtuous or criminal, 
weak or heroic, form a sort of human medium, 
an atmosphere of passions, sometimes almost 
nebulous, and sometimes condensed in brilliant 
constellations. Balzac himself gave to his huge 
work, which fills so many volumes, the graphic 
name of ‘La Comédie Humaine.’ The world in 
which all his actors move, suffer, and die seems 
as real as the true world. Such is the power of 
this writer that he gives life, he creates ; our 
memory preserves all his types as easily as the 
men or women who have been thrown in our 
path and in the vortex of our own destiny. 

This book of Tolstoi’s might be called with jus- 
tice ‘The Russian Comedy,’ in the sense in which 

3alzac employed the word. It gave me exactly the 

same impression: I felt that I was thrown among 
new men and women, that I lived with them, that 
I knew them, that none of them eculd be indiffe- 
rent to me, that I could never forget them. Ienter- 
ed into their souls,and it seemed almost as if they 
could enter into mine. Such a power in a writer 
isalmost a miracle. How many nevels have I not 
read, and, after having read ther. and admired 
many qualities—the beauty of the style, the in- 
vention, the dialogues, the dramatic situations— 
have still felt that my knowledge of life had not 
increased, that I had gained no new experience, 
It was not so with ‘Peace and War.’ The work 
begins in 1805, before Tilsit; it carried me 
through the great battles fought between Napo- 
leon, Austria, and Russia, to the invasion ot 
Russia, to Borodino, to the burning of Moscow; 
and all along I felt as if I was on the great 
stream of life—sometimes with the Emperors in 
the midst of their staff, in the councils of war, 
or on the battlefield; sometimes amidst the 
common soldiers, under the tent, on the high 
roads; sometimes in the great drawing-rooms of 
St. Petersburg with the diplomats, the fine 
ladies: sometimes in the great country houses of 
Russia—abodes of peace, of petty tyranny, of 
lazy, monotonous, and almost animal life, sud- 
denly thrown into commotion by the news of the 
invasion. 

History, in this extraordinary work, merely 
plays the part of a huge disturbing element: it 
acts on a host of actors, high or Jow, as a foreign 
body would act if a powerful hand threw it into 
the midst of our planctary system. It does not 
change men, but it gives them new and unfore- 
seen opportunities. It changes the cold, heart- 
less profligate, the man of prey, who lives but 
for his material pleasures, into a brave man, and 
sometimes into a hero. It brings out the dor- 
mant capacities and virtualities. It reveals all 
sorts of secrets toman. It brings men constant- 
ly before a formidable unknown, It exasperates 
some ; it calms and soothes others. It gives to 
all the tender relations of life a new intensity, by 
depriving them of security. It is a powerful 
motor, but it is only a motor ; the masses which 
it puts in motion are already formed of deter. 
mined units, and each of these units is a human 
soul, a world in itself, shrouded in mystery 
Conceived in this sense, Tolstoi’s work has all 
the variety of human experience; it is less a 
novel than a succession of pictures, of small 
scenes, in which we often see the same actors. 
The book, in order to be well understood, must 
be read twice. The first time, you have to make 
the acquaintance of a number of people, and to 
become familiar with their barbarous Russian 
names. It is rather fatiguing at first, especially 
as there is no story, in the English sense of the 
word, as applied toa novel. You are constantly 
shifted from one place to another, from one set 


of people to another set of people. By degrees, 
all becomes clear, the action is fairly engaged, 





the drama—or, rather, the dramas, for there are 
several in one—develop themselves, and you soon 
feel the keenest interest in all the actors. I ran, 
so to speak, through the book the first time, in 
order to form a conception of the aim of the au 
thor, and then I read it a second time, con amore, 
interrupting myself so as to prolong the pleasure, 
finding infinite joy in some of its tableaux, in the 
descriptions of nature, in the conversations, in 
the accessory details. 

It would be difficult to give a proper definition 
of the talent of Tolstoi. First of all, he is an 
homme du monde. He makes great people, em- 
percrs, generals, diplomats, tine ladies, princes, 
talk and act as they do act and talk. He isa 
perfect gentleman, and as such he is thoroughly 
humane. He takes as much interest in the most 
humble of his actors as he does in the highest. He 
has lived in courts: the Saint-Andrés, the Saint 
Viadimirs have no prestige for him—nor the gild 
ed uniforms; he is not deceived by appearances 
His aim is so high that whatever he sees 3s, inone 
sense, unsatisfactory. He looks for moral per 
fection, and there is nothing perfect. He is al 
ways disappointed inthe end. The final impres 
sion of his work is a sort of despair. The che- 
rished figures of his ‘* Russian Comedy ™ are all 
fatally condemned to an untimely end, to contin 
ual mental and moral misery, to undeserved mis 
fortune. It seems as if suffering was the mark 
of goodness, and as if a certain amount of virtue 
was incompatible with happiness. Then, by a 
sort of physical and natural necessity, the ele 
meni of evil is always mixed up with the element 
of good. Natacha, one of the heroines of th 
book, who is represented as so charming, so good, 
so fascinating, has suddenly bad impulses. She 
does things or wishes to do things almost horrible 
The women are all painted as somewhat irration 
al and unconscious; but it is not the privilege of 
their sex—the men are irrational also, led by it 
stinct much more than by reason. Their courag 
their honora»vle resolutions, their heroic actions, 
do not seem to belong to them. This fundamen 
tal idea of fatalism pervades the book. Fate 
governs empires as well as men: it plays witha 
Napoleon and an Alexander as it does with a pri 
vate inthe ranks; it hangs over all the world 
a dark cloud, rent at times by lightning. W 
live in the night. like shadows; we are lost ont 
shore of an eternal Stvx; we do not know when 
we vame or whither we go. Millions of men, led 
by a senseless man, go from west to east, killing, 
murdering, and burning, and it is called the 
vasion ef Russia. Two thousand vears bef 


millions of other men came from east to west, 





plundering, killing, and and it was 
called the invasion of the barbarians. What be 





comes of the human will, of the proud /, in thes: 
dreadful events? We see the fully and the vani 
tv of self-will in these great historical events: 
but it is just the same in all times, and the will 


gets lost in peace as well as in war, for there is 





no real peace, and the 
stantly devouring each oth 





voured by the child, the bushand bv the wife. the 
slave by the master, the weak by the strong, the 
affectionate by the heartless, the rational bv the 
irrational. We are made toenjev a hittle, to suf- 
fer mu 
are all like one of 


of Borodino. 


h, and, whenthe end is approaching, we 





Allow me to cite this passage asa 
specimen of Tolstoi’s manner. Prince André has 


been waiting behind with his regiment in the re 





serve, while the hattle was raging: bis men have 


been without food for eight hours 
* Prince André was walking to and fro in the 
meadow, with his hands crossed behind his back, 


his head bowed. He had nothing to do, no order 
to give ; everything was one without his © 
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interference. The dead were taken awar, the 
wounded were carned to the rear, and the ranks 
were reforming themselves At the beginning 
of the action he bad thought it necessary, to en 
courage his men, to walk in the ranks: but he 
soon saw that he had nothing to teach them 
All the forces of bis soul, as well as those of 











every soldier's, tended only to dmve from his 
mind the horror of his situation. He dragged 
lus feet on the trodden grass, and looked me 
chanically at the dust which covered s hoots 
Sometimes, making great strides, he tried to f 
low the lines made bv the mowers: sometimes 
he counted them, asking himself how many wy 
be 1 ssary to mak 1 Verst Sometimes 
n h erew t 
be aveens hie iced 
i mad el tr? 
f his eas of t} 
nh iH ‘ 
‘ t { i rg 
} tir 
rit) i} tui W 
I s he | 
imme 1 wi ind oa 
l sal I } 
} \ } ie ¢ . 
be unt ope 
1 ‘ Al ! x 
earth fiv vards t t ti t 
SI te | ! Hi ' { ATLA Ars 
m had pr Lilw be t ‘ ‘ 
x Mureat agita \ ! 
and fe at tl et 
battalion, tw eps | l \ y 
horse ‘ \ whet twa t 
to show its alart ’ his 
turned hi \ I \ " ta 
i sit The ke a t . 
m t il Iw ‘ " | 
ride Is this \ leat tt t 
I { Ani seri le f rr t moh 
inz ont I th ar tha ve t H 
said to . lw t 1 lov l 
this w i And st l i t ‘ 
stand what he ha M 1 
d ut i i sa shan Hi 
eould t nisl n 1 explosiot VAS 
hea t ® Ad e was th ‘nw 
his arms f \ l fell his breast.’ 

I fe st ashamed not te have been al t 
do better st to | Tolst lt bee 
s I lea spire a few w lesire ft 
read his t cw s bv fa mast nm rh 
il “ KR Ot that has been lately m 
ve «i t s 


Correspondence. 


MR. KASSONS THANKSGIVING TOAST 








To 7 I ‘ I NATION 
Str: In vour iss f December 4, I notice the 
statement that at th Amerncan Thanksgiving 
lav dim in this city, ** Minister Kasson called 
three cheers for Grover Cleveland, the next 
Pres t. w Wwe! Such an 
rect on t of the pr er ata public 
t r would t ive been in very ques 
tit fast l . therefore, to be able 
to sav that the ab tement is in error. Mr 
Kass nfined him self strictly to the regular 
toasts of t vening. The cheers which were 





alled for and given were for President Arthur 
and the German Emperor; and no mention of 
Governor Cleveland was made by Mr. Kasson or 
STUDENT. 





IN, December 22, 1884 


THE ELIOT FAMILY. 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

exceptional interest which attaches 
to the name of Ehot will perhaps excuse my ap- 
peal to vou to aid me ina genealogical search 
I hasten to add that it does not interest me per 
sonally, as a descends nt in any way from the 
family sought. but the sudden disappearance of 
a family of good standing from all the usual 
records forces me to try the effect of an unusual 
remedy, if you will kindly afford me a little 


space. 





mo 
(na 


The Nation. 
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The Rev. John! Eliot, ‘‘the apostle to the In- 
dians,” had brothers Philip!, Jacob!, and Francis}, 
all settled here, of whom the first and third left 
female issue only. Jacob! was of Boston, a dea- 
con in the First Church, and he left sons Jacob? 
and Asaph?. Jacob? Eliot, jr., had sons, Joseph*: 
Benjamin’, and Jacob, of whom Joseph? had 
Johnt, Jacob1, and Joseph4, Of these last named, 
John was a stationer in Boston, deacon at Hollis 
Street Church, and left a son Joseph; Jacobt, 
born in 1700, was, as I suppose, of H. C. 1720, and 
minister of the Third Church in Lebanon, Conn., 
in 1720. He married twice and had sons Jacob, 
Joseph, and Jolhn®, and died in 1762. Jacob5 
Eliot, jr., of Lebanon, Conn., married in 1761, 
issue Jacob® and Samuel-Blackleach®, 
He died 


and had 
twins, in 1765, and Benjamin® in 1767, 
in 1783, and there the record ends, 

It seems inconceivable that the progeny of Ja- 
cob, jr., starting with three sons, and of his two 
brothers, should have all ceased, yet I have vain- 
ly sought to come in communication with them. 
I therefore venture to ask any of your readers 
who can assist me in tracing the more recent 
generations, to do so. I believe that in Boston 
the male line is extinct, but I hope this vigorous 
branch may still survive. I ask for the aid of 
your readers because the name has been so promi- 
nent and honored, and because its disappearance 
is quite unprecedented.—I remain, yours very re- 
WILLiaM H. WHITMORE, 


P. O. Box 3478, Boston, Mass, 


spectfully, 





VOLUNTARY MEMORY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There can be no doubt of the soundness 
of the view presented by a writer on ‘*‘ Memory ” 
in the Nation for January 15, that remembering 
and forgetting are to a large extent voluntary. 
Nothing can be more tonic than the stern apho- 
rism which this writer quotes from Balzac, that 
“To forget is the great secret of strong and 
creative existences. Feeble natures live in their 
sorrows instead of converting them into expe- 
rience.” The difference between individuals in 
this respect is very evident, but the cause is not 
soclear. Isita matter of strength or feebleness 
merely, or a thing of temperament ? Are there not 
some persons, whether strong or weak, who are 
melancholy by temperament and prone to hug 
their griefs; while others are blessed with that 
merry disposition which inclines them always to 
keep in the sunshine, even in that ‘blind life 
within the brain ”/ 

There is one consideration that makes it seem 
to be largely a matter of the relative teachable- 
ness by life-experience, in different natures. I 
mean the fact that in childhood we have none of 
us learned this great secret of forgetting our 
hurts by refusing our attention tothem. Itis a 
thing that judicious parents try to teach their 
children, but it takes years of life-training to 
teach it thoroughly. The result is that in look- 
ing back at our childhood, we have a vivid re- 
membrance of its pains and troubles. They were 
** bitten in” permanently by reiterated recollec- 
tion, before the child learned the folly of it. I 
am aware that we are accustomed to speak of 
childhood as a happy time by comparison with 
after life, but this impression comes rather from 
the superficial observation of other children’s out- 
ward demonstrations of happiness, than from re- 
collection of our own childhood. Most persons will 
probably find on reflection that the epochs of that 
period in their own experience are marked in 
memory by hurts. The milestones are the 
things that bruised them. Geo. Sand’s repeated 
testimony to this, in her ‘ Histoire de ma Vie,’ has 
interested me. In recalling a painful separation | 
from her mother she says: 


‘*Ces quinze jours sont plus distincts dans ma 
mémoire que les trois années que venaient de 
s’écouler. Tant il est vrai que la douleur 


| seule marque dans l’enfance le sentiment de la 


vie,” 


And again : 


‘** Mais le printemps et l’été de 1811 furent sans | 


nuages, et la preuve, c’est que cette année-la ne 
m’a laissé aucun souvenir particulier.” 
And once more : 

‘Tl m’est impossible de me rappeler si nous al- 
lames & Paris dans Vhiver de 1812 41815. Cette 
partie de mon existence [she was born in 1804] est 
tout A fait sortie de ma mémoire. Je ne saurais 
dire non plus si ma mére vint & Nohant dans 
été de 1815. 


| cas contraire jaurais eu du chagrin, et je me 





souviendrais.” 

It may help us, then, to persist in the wise 
course of cultivating our “ forgettery,” to reflect 
that this power indicates a mature stage of evo- 
lution. To brood over, and.so to perpetuate our 
sorrows, is to remain in an arrested development 
of character—a childhood of the mind. 

E. R. S. 


CUYAHOGA FALLs, OHIO, 


ARMY COMMISSIONS. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Referring to the letter in No. 1019 of the 
Nation unaer the head of ‘*‘ Army Commissions,” 
allow me to call attention to section 1214 Re- 
vised Statutes, which reads: ‘* Non-commissioned 
officers may,under regulations established by the 
Secretary of War, be examined by a board of 
four officers as to their qualifications for the du- 
ties of commissioned officers in the line of the 
army.” Par. 27 Army Regulations of 1881 states 
plainly that the recommendation must originate 
with the applicant’s company commarler; and 


| the same paragraph requires that the depart- 


| dates. 





ment commander shall assemble a board of five 
officers to make a preliminary examination as 
to the claims and qualifications of the candi- 
Ithink there can be no doubt that the 
Fort Monroe Board is the one contemplated by 
the law. 

Without having any knowledge of the particu- 
lar case referred to by your correspondent, I 
have in mind a recent case in which the non-com- 
missioned officer, being absent from bis company 
on detached service at Department Headquar- 
ters, was ordered before the Department Board 
for examination without the recommendation, 
and, in fact, against the protest, of his company 
commander. He subsequently failed to pass the 
Fort Monroe Board, and whether the irregular 
manner of his recommendation was the reason 
for his rejection or not, it would seem to have 
been asufficient cause. 

If the enlisted men of the army, of the best 


| talent, were encouraged to serve with their com- 


| panies, a much larger proportion of them might 


| staff appointments, in which their services be- | 


| hope to obtain commissions; but the staff idea 
| that line service is of a degrading and inferior 


quality permeates the ranks, and soldiers whose 


| capabilities are beyond the average, seek and 


obtain clerical positions or non-commissioned 


come so valuable that the officers under whom 
they serve are loth to part with them. 
The recent appointments of civilians into the 


army, as a reward for political services, over the 


heads of old and deserving officers, is not an 


| agreeable spectacle, and I heartily agree with 


your correspondent in the hope that the army 

may receive some benefit from the new departure 

in reform. X. 
January 12, 1885. 





NIGHTGOWN AND SCHLAFROCK. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


to 7? 


Sir: Referring to “‘ Inquirer’s ” communication 
on the “night-gown,” and kindred subjects, I 


Il est probable que oui, car dans le | 





take the liberty of writing you what I happen to 
know of the uses of the German Schlafrock. 

In the fatherland, and in this country among 
Germans, the Schlafrock, say thirty years ago, 
was almost exclusively worn by doctors, lawyers, 
and the clergy—persons who, from the nature of 
their professions, were liable to be called upon at 
unseasonable hours. Thus, for instance, my 
uncle, a doctor, always had his Schlafrock and 
Pantoffeln at some convenient place in his sleep- 
ing apartment. When called out of bed he sim- 
ply slipped into his Schlafrock, a long garment 
reaching to the ground, plainly made of servicea- 
ble stuff, with a cord about the middle (not a 
fancy, embroidered, velvet-lined thing such as 
the modern “dude” delights in), and, stepping 
into his Pantoffeln, was ready almost in a second 
to see his visitor, give the necessary directions, 
preliminary to personal attendance on the pa- 
tient, or to treat the “case,” if it proved to be 
one, on the spot. 

As the Herr Doctor did not wear a Nachthemd, 
despising such a ‘‘thing” as too effeminate, it 
not unfrequently happened that on such occa- 
sions he disclosed more of his person than a fas- 
tidious caller cared to see, or, tor that matter, 
than he was anxious to disclose. But, then, he 
was an “ ancestor,” and lived in the long ago. 


PHILANDER. 
NEW YORK, January 16, 1885, 


HENRY LAWRENCE EUSTIS. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTIOY : 

Sir: The late Professor Eustis of Harvard, 
whose death you have noticed, was a man whose 
excellence as an instructor deserves public ac- 
knowledgment from his pupils. The quality of 
his teaching was exceptional. The bent of his 
mind and the thoroughness of the old West Point 
discipline made him intolerant of half training 
or superficial knowledge. The early practice of 
his profession, and afterward constant reading 
of its literature, kept him up to the level of its 
best attainment; and he had a lively contempt 
for the makeshifts and rules of thumb by which 
many professional men and some instructors try 
to handle the results of knowledge without the 
understanding of it. At the same time he could 
do justice to that native instinct for construction 
which he called gumption, and which in rare in- 
stances—much rarer, probably, than is believed 
—proves a safe bridge for minds for which for- 
mulz have no meaning. His most characteris- 
tic qualities were his rare clearness and direct- 
ness of mind. These, with his freshness and 
power of presentation, made his teaching lumi- 
nous, filling any but a very laggard pupil with 
interest in his subject, and making the way plain. 
It was a maxim with him that clear thought 
made clear speech; he would not admit that any 
one who had a distinct idea should be unable to 
find distinct expression for it. There could be 
no better enforcement of this doctrine than the 
lucidity of his own explanations. He always 
went behind his text-books, and it was seldom 
that he did not let light into the mind of his pu- 
pil. 

The charm of a straightforward and genial 
manner won the confidence of his pupils even be- 
fore they felt the mastery of his teaching. This 
made him unusually accessible and correspond- 
ingly popular. Interest in the music of the stu- 
dents added to this accessibility. He had been 
an early leader of the Pierians, and was the one 
of the instructors to whom years ago the musical 
clubs would go with a serenade, and be sure of a 
hearty welcome. So to the friends who attended 
his funeral there was a fitting touch of pathetic 
association in the sound of the young men’s 
voices which sang the familiar hymn. 

W. PB. BP. be 

Boston, January 17, 1885. 
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THE ACADIANS AGAIN. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A few weeks ago your correspondent, Mr. 
Philip H. Smith, took exception to my account 
of the deportation of the Acadians, and tried to 
show that the act was unprovoked. Some of the 
reasons he alleges belong toa time and to con- 
ditions different from those in question, and the 
rest are overborne by incomparably stronger 
evidence, both Englishand French, of which Mr. 
Smith seems to have had no knowledge. But 
there is part of his letter which has 
produced some impression, various newspapers 
having copied it as presenting a strong point in 
his favor. 
runs thus: “If the English concerned in the 
Acadian eviction were conscious of the rectitude 
of their intentions, and were secure in the belief 
that their course would be justified by a full 


one 


This is his closing sentence, which 


knowledge of attendant circumstances, why 
were the entire French records coming into 


their hands destroyed, and the archives of Nova 
Scotia rifled of the documents covering the year 
of expulsion?” 

This final touch perplexed me at first, because 
I knew that it was absolutely incorrect, and 
could not guess what had suggested it. I knew 
not only that the archives of Nova Scotia con- 
tained great numbers of papers * covering the 
year of expulsion,” but that these papers bad 
been published not many years ago by the 
Nova Scotia Government. I that, 
what with public documents and private let- 
ters and journals, few events of American bis- 
tory have been put so fully into the light as 
this affair of the deportation of the Acadians, 
and that, far from trying to hide it, the chief 
agent in it has left a minuterecord of everything 
that passed from day to day, and carefully pre- 
served his correspondence relating to it. 

If what Mr. Smith says about ‘rifling the 
archives of Nova Scotia” was a riddle that might 
have puzzled the Sphinx, scarcely less so were 
his emphatic words about ‘the destruction of 
the entire French There 
French records of a political or military charac- 
ter in Nova Scotia after it became a British prov- 
ince, except in the hands of priests acting as 
secret agents of the French Government to stir 
up the Acadians to revolt against the Eng- 
lish. The chief of these priests, Abbé Le Lou- 
tre, had a box of such papers, and, in ter 
ror lest their contents should cause him to 
be hanged, he fled with them to Canada. 
Far from wishing to destroy them, the Eng- 
lish were vexed at failing to get them into 
their hands. Besides these and other seditious 
writings, the only French records in Nova Scotia 
at the time were registers of churches, title-deeds, 
and similar papers of no political bearing, and, 
after the inhabitants were removed, of no value at 
all. Whether these were destroyed or not is a 
question of no significance as to the points at 
issue. 

But while there were no French records of a 
political or military character in Nova Scotia, 
there was a great abundance of them, relating to 
Acadian affairs, in the hands of the French ofti- 
cials elsewhere. These are still in existence and 
are of a most damaging character, not to the 
English, but to the French themselves. If the 
English could have got hold of them, they would 
have thought them invaluable as a justification 
of their own measures. 

Mr. Smith says in his book about Acadia that 
‘*the French people (Acadians) cannot be heard 
in their own behalf, as their papers were taken 
from them at the time of their forced extirpa- 
tion.” Does he mean to say that the Acadians 
were all put to death, or are we to understand 
that extirpation means expatriation! “If they 


knew also 


records.” were no 





had any record of their sufferings and wrongs,” 
he continues, ‘it will ever remain a sealed book.” 
As they were so illiterate that very few of them 
could write their names, they could hardly have 
made any such record. 
priests, 


Their scribes were their 
and their priests, without exception, 
were, as before mentioned, agents of the French 
Government to stir them into revolt, 

But where did Mr. Smith get the idea that ‘the 
archives of Nova Scotia had been rifled of the 
documents covering the year of expulsion ™! In 
order to solve this enigma I diligently examined 
his book, and, though he rarely gives authorities 
for anything, I at last found a passage which 
clears up the mystery. In this passage he quotes 
the following note in Haliburton’s History of No- 
va Scotia: 

“tis very remarkable that there are no traces 
of this important event [the removal of the 
Acadians] to be found among therecords in the 
Secretary's office at Halifax. I (Haliburton) 
could not discover that the correspondence had 
been preserved or that the orders, returns, and 
memorials had ever been tiled there. The par 
ticulars of this affair seem to have been carefully 
concealed,” ete, 

[t is on the strength of this that Mr. Smith de 
clares the archives of Nova Scotia to have been 
‘rifled.’ Now, anybody acquainted with these 
archives knows that this is not so, and that Hali 
burton is wholly 


wrong. The Sec retary ‘s office 


at Halifax contains, as | said before, an 
abundance of documents on the removal of the 
Acadians. Mr. Smith had a printed collection of 
before his this 
and if the zeal for 


have 


them eyes, drawn from very 


source, fervor of his 


the Acadian legend had not. stricken him 
with judicial blindness, — he must have 
seen that Haliburton’s statement could not have 


been correct. But how came Haliburton to make 
it? It was in order to answer this question that 
I have deferred my reply to Mr. Smith. The fol 
lowing is a letter written to me by Thomas B 
Atkins, Esq., who for many vears has been Com 
missioner of the Public Records of Nova Scotia, 
and who was the editor of the Governwent publi 
cation containing the documents which Mr. Smith 
assumes were destroved; 


**In reply to your letter, in which you mention 
that it has been stated and circulated in news 
papers that the records of the proceedings against 
the Acadians in 1755 were destroyed at the 
time, and that no traces of the affair exist 
among the papers in the Secretary's office at 
Halitax, I have to sav that every document 
which appears inthe work entitled * Selections 
from the Archives of Nova Scotia’ I found 
among the public papers preserved in the Secre 
tary's office, and ,they are all now to be seen in 
the archive rooms of the Province Building at 
Halifax by any person who may desire to ex 
amine them. 

** I beg also to say that all the documents re 
lating to the removal of the Acadians which ap 
pear in the printed archives, with the exception 
of three letters since found among our English 
transcripts, were in the office of the Previncial 
Secretary or in his custody at the time Mr. Hali 
burton published his * History of Nova Scotia.” It 
is theretore to be presumed that that gentleman 
did not prosecute his search with sufficient dili- 
gence, or he would not bave written the note in 
which he asserts that there are no traces of this 
important event to be found among the records 
in the Secretary's office at Halifax, and * that the 
particulars of the affair seem to have been care 
fully concealed, ete.’ 

“When editing the * Selections from the Ar- 
chives of Nova Scotia,’ | thought of noticing the 
tservations of Mr. Haliburton with regard to 
he existence of the papers in question; but on 
consideration I concluded that the publication of 
the documents under the authority and by the 
direction of the Government this country 
would be a sufficient refutation of the charge. 

‘] have not met with anything during my re 
searches which would lead me to suppose that 
any attempt at concealment had been made on 
the part of the Government of that day.” 


That the Acadian story isa most deplorable 
ove nobody willdeny. That this unhappy people 
were deeply sinned against is equally true: but 





the chief offence has been lai 
Nor were the sufferers guiltless, as may be an py 


lat the wrong door 


shown from French as well as English testimony 
To quote from another letter of Mr. Akins 
“Their removal was a terrible necessitv—how 
cruel, yet how unavoidable 1 cannot think it 
an absolute necessity. The purpese might 
haps have been answered by seizing the pa 

men among them and holding them as hosta 


for the good behavior of the pest 


It would be curious to tra t 
of the Acadian legend, Butt \ 
is to answer Mr. Smuth’s triumphant q 
“If the English were cons is rectitu shi 
were the entire French records 
archives of Nova Scotia riffod i 
simple. No French records bear thst 


ter in hand were destroved and 


rifled t PARKMAN 
Ros tos inuary IS 
Notes. 

Not only the fort? { seems, but ( 
both which periodicals M \V ‘ 
until lately the agent, is ts t 
Macmillan & Co. om this sid the wate 

Macmillan & Co. have begun 7 
of a‘ Dictionary of National Biog ry (w 
Laslie Stephen s«ditor T first \ t \! 
badie Anme! is befor is l ; t tt ww 
seems to be to give ana 
for all ordinary purposes \ “ 
man now deooasad whos me sin anv way 
memorable in tl history of tl 

The contributors are, for t aricnt i? ow 
known scholars and specialists : 
is Signmd with the initials of the w \ 
the authorities used is gi ‘ i fa 
which adds much tothe value of the work. N 
worthy among the biogra; sin t tirst 
ume ar Archbishoy \l t bv Ss. | | 
Adnan IV... by Professor Cn t \ 
by Leslie Stephen; King Alfmad, by FE. A 
man; Anne of Denmark and Ques \ tx 
by Prof. A. G. Wani The work is marked 
throughout bv accuracy, irness, and wad 
judgment. If the standand set in this v y 
shall be maintained in those that are te follow 
the whole will make valual addition to the 
stock of works of reference 

Mr. Reuben A. Ginid, hbranan of Brown Un 
versity, Is to celebrate one of the nders of that 
institution, anda Revolutionary chaplain, in the 
* Life and Times of Hezekiah Smith The work 


t 
Will be issued by the American Baptist Publica 


tion Society 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish mediatel 
‘The Monev-Makers, an offset to* The Bread 
winners’; and the controversy between Herbert 


wi Frederic Harrison on the 


r nature 
unds of religion, 





Spencer ar 


and gr j Which lately appeared 
in the Ninetec nth Centu / and Po) uiar Science 
Monthly 

‘The Mystery of the Locks, by E. W. Howe, 


author of ‘The Storv of a Country Town,’ is in 


the press of J. R. Osgood & Co. The scene is 
againa Western town 
G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press for early 


Actor, Author, 
and Manager; with Recollections of his Perform 
will be 


handsomely printed and illustrated, and will be 


publication ‘ Wilham FE. Burton 


ances, by William L, Keese. The work 


sold ina limited edition to subscribers. The same 
publishers also announce for the coming year 
*‘Kaméhaméha the Great 
Conquests,’ an Hawaiiar romance, by C. M. New 
ell; ‘Fragments from an Old Inn,’ sketches and 
verses, by Lilian Rozell Messenger; ‘ How Should 
I Pronounce ¢’ by W. H. P. Phyfe; ‘The Life of 
Soviety,’ a general view, by E, Woodward 


His Birth, Loves, and 
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Brown; ‘Bible Characters,’ sermons (with a | 


memoir and portrait), by the late Alexander D, 
Mercer, D.D.; ‘The Lenape Stone; or, The In- 
dian and the Mammoth,’ by H. C. Mercer; and 
a popular edition of Williams’s ‘ History of the 
Negro Race,’ two volumes in one. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have been made the pub- 
lishers of the Historical Associa- 
tion, and announce the first of a series of histori- 
cal monographs introduced by a report of the 
organization of the Association last September. 
No, 2 will be ‘An Address on Studies in General 
History and the History of Civilization,’ by An- 
drew D. White, President of the Association; 
No. 4, ‘Federal Land Grants for Education in 
the Northwest Territory,’ by Geo. W. Knight. 

‘A Trip to Alaska,’ by George Wardman, 
United States Treasury Agent at the Seal Islands, 
is announced by Samuel Carson & Co., San Fran- 


new American 


Cisco, 

Mr. Austin Dobson is editing a volume of ‘Se- 
lections from Steele’ at the request of the Re- 
gents of the Clarendon Press. Much new mate- 
rial will be utilized in the introductory biograph- 
i:al sketch. 

In the Publishers’ Weekly for December 20, 
1884, Mr. Thorvald Solberg completed, but for 
some supplementary titles,his valuable catalogue 
of books and articles relating to literary proper- 
ty. Under the heading United States, is givena 
cdmplete lst of the acts of Congress relating to 
copyright, and of acts in force as to the jurisdic- 
tion of copyright cases, 

The current number of the American Journal 
of Philology (No, 19% is more than commonly 
readable and free from technicality. Prof. W. 
D. Whitney leads off with an article on the study 
of Hindu grammar and the study of Sanskrit. 
Prof. C. D. Morris discusses the jurisdiction of 
the Athenians over their allies, apropos of the 
first four lines of Thucydides, I, 77. A. L. Froth- 
ingham, jr., attempts to fix the meaning of Baa- 
lim and Ashtaroth in the Old Testament. The 
editor, Professor Gildersleeve, contributes a sym- 
pathetic sketch of his old teacher, Friedrich 
titschl. B. Perrin’s ‘‘ Lucan as Historical Source 
for Appian,” has also its interest for scholars. 
The death of the late Professor Packard is fitly 
noticed by Prof. T. D. Seymour. 

The Photographic Times of this city begins 
the new year by a change from monthly to week- 
ly issues, and by such an addition to its staff as 
to indicate the desire of the proprietors to keep 
it out of the category of mere advertising me- 
diums. Mr. J. Traill Taylor, the editor-in-chief, 
is to be assisted by Messrs. W. J. Stillman and 
Chas. Ehrmann The large body of amateur 
photographers, as well as the profession itself, 
seem likely to find their account in this periodical, 
which is now in its fifteenth volume. The 7imes 
is published at 425 Broome Street. 

A view of Mormonism charitable beyond what 
we are accustomed to from the clergy, is pre- 
sented at some length in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for January. It is from the pen of the Rev. 
Delavan A. Leonard, Salt Lake City, who at 
least regards his subject from and not 
from afar. The pmce of this quarterly, now 
published at Oberlin, Ohio, has been reduced to 


near 


£55.00, 

The Builder closed last year with a statement 
of the building movement of England, which 
shows not merely that the tendency of the rural 
population to flock to the cities, of which we 
have heard so much, is as great in England as 
elsewhere, but that there is in that country a 
special tendency to desert the interior for the 
In part, but probably it is a small 
part, this comes from the attraction of sea air ; 
but mainly it is due tothe advantages of water 
communication, which has caused the transfer 
of a number of manufactories to the coast, aided 


seacoast, 


| have driven off their best customers. 








| tions from his works. 
| considers that he believed in transubstantiation 
| because of F?osalind’s words, ‘* His kissing is as 


by the injudicious policy of the railways, which 
From a 
military point of view, this transfer of wealth 
and population to the most exposed part of the 
country can hardly be satisfactory to the pa- 
triots who were afraid of a Channel tunnel ; but 
as yet not a word has been said against it. 

The current issue of the Portfolio has for its 
frontispiece a charming ctching by C. O. Mur- 
ray, one of the best of the English etchers, after 
Morland. The second etching—of Windsor, by 
Edward Hull—is but commonplace; but the 
third, again, ‘‘Gateway of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,” by Joseph Pennell, is a great improve- 
ment on anything we have seen from that pro- 
lific designer’s hand. There are none of the old, 
scrawling, meaningless lines about his foreground 
or sky, but, as far as they go, the forms of the 
etching are made out simply and significantly. 
The minor illustrations of Windsor are poor 
enough, and those by Pennell to the Canterbury 
article, especially ‘‘On the Stour,” though freer 
from the vice of scrawling than earlier work, are 
still, in the water drawing, far from good form. 
The sense of the pictorial, which is the chief 
charm of Mr. Pennell’s work, never, however, 
deserts him, and the Canterbury bits are at- 
tractive. As literature, the number has no spe- 
cial interest except in the leading article on Mor- 
land. 

* Puck's Annual for 1885” derives its literary 
quality chiefly from its verse. Mr. H. C. Bun- 
‘““A Look Back” and Mr. Robert Grant’s 
‘Froth: a Wagnerian Operetta,” are noteworthy 
bits of vers de société; and neat and delicate also 
is ‘‘ Left Behind,” by ‘‘ P. O'Hara.” Of the prose, 
perhaps the best bit is Mr. J. L. Ford’s ‘‘ Samples 
of Humor,” which reveals much keenness of ob- 
servation. The illustrations are many and 
various in value. 

Mr. J. A. Mitchell, the originator and editor 
of Life, has just begun a novel series of sketches 
which he calls ‘“‘Glimpses of Heaven.” His 
facility in drawing angels and cherubs and 
magnificently pillared halls, not less than his 
delicate humor, will find ample scope in this 
field, which cannot be said to have been over- 
worked. 

A circular letter, embodying a number of 
questions on ‘* Recess or No-Recess in Schools,” 
has been sent in many directions by Mr. J. H. 
Hoose, of the State Normal School at Cortland, 
Cortland County, N. Y. Mr. Hoose is one of the 
Committee on Hygiene in Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, which will report to 
the Council on this subject in July next. 

Pref. Francis William Newman has recently 
published through Triibner a Latin translation 
of Robinson Crusoe, under the title ‘ Rebilius 
Cruso ; a book to lighten tedium to the learner.’ 
In his preface he indicates as his reasons for the 
choice, *‘ its vivid interest, and because it includes 
a far greater varicty of vocabulary than can be 
obtained from any of the received classics of the 
same length.” In one sense this is perfectly true, 
for he is obliged to coin some words, as “ igni- 
pulta” for gun, and ‘‘cannones”™ for cannons. 


ner’s 


| There 1s another Latin translation made by a 


Frenchman named Goffaux. 
Among recent contributions to Shakesperian 


| literature in Germany is ‘ Shakespeare’s Stellung 


zur katholischen Religion,’ by J. M. Raich. It 
appears to be simply another vain attempt to 
prove Shakspere a Catholic, mainly by quota- 
For instance, the author 


full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread.” So, 


| because Othello speaks of ‘ the office opposite to 
Saint Peter,” Shakspere must have believed in 


the Papacy! This is nearly as bad as the work 
of that member of Parliament who explained 





not only Shakspere, but Horace and ‘ Hudibras,, 
by the appearances of the moon. 

The last number of the Bulletin de la Société 
de la Géographie contains an article by Prince 
Roland Bonaparte on ‘* The Last Voyages of the 
Dutch to New Guinea.” As long ago as 1828 the 
Dutch made a settlement and built a fort at 
Triton Bay on the southwest coast. and at the 
same time took formal possession of the country 
as far as longitude 141°. But the fort was soon 
abandoned, and for many years few attempts 
were made to establish commercial relations with 
the natives. Since 1875, however, the Govern- 
ment has sent out fourteen different expeditions 
to explore the territory claimed in 1828. Of these 
a brief accountis given by Prince Bonaparte, 
together with a map of that part of the islard 
visited. The result of these expeditions appears 
to be a fair knowledge of the coast line both on 
the north and south nearly up to longitude 141°, 
No attempt, however, seems to have been made 
to penetrate into the interior. A number of 
settlements have been founded, and since 1877 a 
line of steamers has touched at two ports on the 
west coast three times a year. 

In a few places in France local customs of pro- 
cessions inherited from the Middle Ages still 
exist. Usually they are much modified, and 
have lst as much of their original color and 
life as the Mardi Gras procession kas in Paris. 
M. Robert Trigev, in a small book called ‘La 
Procession de Rameaux au Mans,’ has given an 
account of one that has preserved more than 
usual of its early features, only the jousts with 
which it was formerly concluded having been 
suppressed. It took its origin, toward the close 
of the eleventh century, from a sally of the prin- 
cipal citizens (and especially the butchers of the 
town) to recover the Count of Maine and the 
great crucifix which had been captured by a 
band of Norman adventurers. The society of 
Franes-Rouchers, which takes a large part in 
the procession, has disappeared, but the Mézai- 
gers still exist—twenty of the principal bourgeois, 
who, like our Cincinnati, transmit the honor 
from father to son. 

The most elaborate publishing enterprise 
lately started in France is M. Quantin’s ‘ Biblio- 
théque des Chefs-d’ceuvre du Roman Contem- 
porain,’ which is to include some forty of the 
masterpieces of contemporary fiction, illustrated 
in the most lavish manner with etchings or wood- 
cuts or lithographs or cuts in color, either in- 
serted or on the page with the text, as may seem 
best suited to each individual book. At Icast six 
uniform small quarto volumes will appear every 
year at a uniform price of twenty-five francs. 
Among the works promised and likely to be of 
interest to American readers are Dumas’s ‘ Trois 
Mousquetaires’ in one volume, M. Halévy’s 
*‘L’Abbé Constantin’ and ‘Deux Mariazges’ in 
another; M. Feuillet’s ‘Roman d’un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre,’ Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame’ in two 
volumes, and ‘ Les Misérables’ in five; Sandeau’s 
‘Mile. de la Seizliére,’ and George Sand’s ‘ Petite 
Fadette’ and ‘Mare au Diable’ together in one 
volume. The first of the series to appear is Flau- 
bert’s ‘ Madame Bovary.’ 

The great edition of Victor Hugo’s works 
(complete and ne varietur) is finished for the 
present, at least (Paris: Hetzel-Quantin ; New 
York : Christern), in forty-six volumces—sixteen 
of poetry, fourteen of fiction, four of drama 
(‘ Torquemada’ is not yet included), two of phi- 
losophy, three of history, three of ‘ Actes et Pa- 
roles,’ two of travels, while the two volumes of 
‘Victor Hugo Raconté’ make up the tale—these 
last thus confessing their autobiographical cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Christern has received the prospectus of 


| the latest of the sumptuous works associated at 


once with St. Mark’s and the Venetian house of 
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Ferdinand Ongania. The present undertaking, 
to be begun next month in parts, is ‘ Le Trésor 
de Saint Marc a Venise,’ by the Abbé Pasiui, a 
work accompanied by ninety-three large plates 
in color. 

The much-talked-of bigness of everything 
American is surpassed in one respect by Russia, 
which offers the greatest prize ever known for ¢ 
literary work. The Russian Academy will de- 
cide in 1925 who shall receive $1,000,000 for the 
best work on the life and reign of the Czar Alex- 
ander I. The favorite and minister of that mon- 
arch, Araktcheyeff, left 50,000 rubles to be used 
in honor of his master a century after Alexan- 
der’s death in i825. Put at compound interest 
the 50,000 will have grown to $1,000,000, the 
largest sum, probably, ever received by any au- 
thor. 


—After a long interval, we are glad to receive 
three more volumes or parts of the well-desig- 
nated ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ (Cassell & Co.). 
The work has now reached nearly to the letter K 
in seven of these parts: in other words, is about 
half finished. On its first appearance we took 
occasion to enumerate its distinctive features. 
First and most striking is its superabundant vo- 
cabulary, with a vast array of obsolete words 
and forms of words, furnishing a glossary to our 
older literature, and with subordinate lists of 
compounds, as, é. g., under electric, fish, hand, 
ferric ferrous ferri- ferro-, etc. These com- 
pounds, by the way, are usually united by a 
hyphen, though in practice they would mostly be 
separated; so that whoever consults the present 
dictionary for aid in this unsettled department 
of punctuation will be misled instead of helped. 
The analvsis and subdivision of meanings are 
carried to an unusual extent. The synonyms are 
taken openly from Crabb. The literary refer- 
ences are numerous, and precise in their indica 
tion of chapter and verse, or, in the case of pe- 
riodicals, of dates. Finally, the illustrations, 
while unpretentious, are useful and relevant—not 
simply pictorial, Some shortcomings in execut- 
ing the scheme were inevitable. Names of per- 
sons and places are admitted on certain condi- 
tious. Foucault has a separate entry for the 
sake of defining his pendulum; but Galileo is 
omitted before his derivatives, so to speak. Fara- 
day is not named before nor (except as ‘* the dis- 
coverer”) under faradisation, etc.; but hen- 
woodite is said expressly to have been ** named 
after the late W. J. Henwood, of Penzance.” A 
dislocation is seen in placing ferry-bridge and 
ferry-railway under ferry the verb, instead of 
under the noun. Americanisms have been pretty 
well looked after, as in the representation of an 
elevated railway. It is needless condensation to 
say of Morse that he * did much ” for the electric 
telegraph. And the American electoral college 
might have been described under that rubric. 


—At the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, which has 
just been held, the additions to its library during 
the last year were reported as 2,546 volumes and 
1,845 pamphlets, making a grand total now inthe 
library of 109,059 volumes and pamphlets. 
Among these additions were 465 bound volumes 
of newspaper files from the year 1605 to the pre- 
sent time, making that department now number 
4,583 volumes. Few collections in .12e coun- 
try can be more extensive. Well-nigh 200 Wis- 
consin newspapers are now annually presented 
to the Society by their publishers, and the State 
pays for binding them. The earliest issues in the 
Territory are to be found in the Society's ar- 
chives. If some of them had been consulted 
when the American Antiquarian Society pub- 
lished its centeunial edition of Thomas's * History 
of Printing in America,’ we should not read as 
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ii, p. 167), “The Green Bay Republican was 
printed by W. Shoals in 1851 or IN32." The dates 
here are both wrong. So is the name of the pa 
per and that of its publisher. So is the intima 
tion that Mr. Shoals published the first newspaper 
in Wisconsin. Only two issues were made in that 
State before 1N4 

2 of the Green Bay Inte/ligqencer, not Republica 
on December 11 


Nor were these papers pul lis 


+ 


two were Nos, 1 and 


Those 


and 25, IS35, mot ISS] or 1s 


hed by Shoals at all 
but by Suydam and Ellis. The Green Bay Ji 
publican began to appear on October 10, IMI, 
ten vears later than the date given by the anti 
quarian editor, and its publisher's namic was not, 
Henry QO. Th 


thon amount to 


as he gives it, W. Shoals, but 


atlases and maps in the coll 





957. The paintings in the gallery—consisting, t 
a great extent, of pi plone ire 
120. Among the histor is a complete 
set of autographs of the signers of the Declara 
tion of Independence, A unique exhibit is that 


of about 200 implements of unalloyed copper 
all found on the soil of Wisconsin 


some So Massive as to weigh 


These articles 


five pounds apiece, 


were all for use in war or art—not for orna nent 
like the beads and trinkets picked uy 
elsewhere. They include at tteen val 





ties of types. 


This feature 
Without a rival, except perhaps in Buda-Pest 
In the department of Shaksperiana the Wiscon 
sin library has lately taken an 


volumes in this specialty are already no less than 


700. Among them are Halliwell’s quarto fa 
similes, so many of which were burned, and his 
folio edition of 150 copies for subs rs 


This Wisconsin copy, a 
belonged to Edwin Forrest, but if so, he m 


have owned two copies, as it is understood that 


one copy of Halliwell’s f » edition was bur 

in Forrest's house at Philadelphia. The Soci 
has just taken possession of the new t 
erected for it by the State at acest of £1000 
The new quarters will afford ample room and 
verge enough for more than twice the present 
number of books. But, judging the fut by 


the past, before half a gencration the Societv w 


again say, ‘The place is too strait for Ss 
place to me that I may dwell 

—The Modern Language Association of Ame 
rica, at its recent session in Columbia C xe. 
passed from its former chrysalis conditicn as a 
convention, and became a formal and permanent 
organization. Most of t lleges 
struction in modern languages is prominent wen 
represented by delegates. 1 aracte! t} 
discussions showed a distinct advan 
neeting of one vear ag A prograny } 
pers with educational subjects for debat 
vided a detinite outline of work. Noticea 
pers were presented upon **T g ~ 


English literature: h 
** How far may the I: j m 
bodied in the text-book /" ‘*Some unpublished 
letters by Jean Paul Richter”; ** Aims and n 





thods of linguistic study. with a plea for th 





study of litera f ts own sl and ela 
rate investigations upon t Factitive in Ger 
man” and the **Genitive in Old French.” Th 
historical a unt of instruction in modern la 
guages in New York citv was unfortunately in- 
accurate in ascribing the date of the introdu 
tion of German into Columbia College to a date 


less than thirty vears azgo—a professorshi 
ing been established 

upon the * Progress of 
in the South” was encourag 
vancing beyond the discussion of that subject 


in the Nation 





already given A valuable analv- 
sis of the results of the requ! 


and German for admission t 


‘a 
ments in French 


Harvard College 


we do concerning Wisconsin in that work (vol. showed that the number who fuiled was not 





greater in these subjects than in algebra and 


plane geometry, the number of f 
ing from thirty-six per cent. in 1875 tot 
five per cent. in INS rt Hs 
turned upon the question of t 
of classical and madern literat 
struction A wide rar iff \ 
fest in the attitude of \ « tow 
this quest Ma . 
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\ t I essity 4 } } 
"4 pat : f J Hoph | - 
versit one has ma ee ‘ nce of 
Lie i r y™ ull } t j yet 
that the transact soft M La 
\ssociati Will be publish inl volur 
The list of educational subjects prepared for d 
ission bv the Associat 4 har epite 1 ut 
m, owing to lack of time Vt sto be re 
eretted, since ther vas a serous cifort to brin 
before the onventions matters upon which an 
opinion was needed The Association will meet 


hereafter during the Christmas recess in some 
central locality 


—All friends of the higher @lucation for women 
wil] be interested in the account by Walter Arm 
strong, London 


in the January number of thi 


Art Journal, describing the recently completed 
Woman's University Building, in the vicinity of 


London. It is situated not far trom Wind« 
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and on an eminence which overlooks the great 
park and the undulating fields that stretch away 
to the Crystal Palace. The building is pronounced 
by Mr. Armstrong one of the most remarkable 
structures in Europe, It consists of two blocks. 
each 520 feet in length, and these are connected 
at the ends and in the middle by cross-buildings 
so as tomake adouble rectangle. The two blocks 
are traversed, from end to end, by corridors ten 
feet wide, giving access to more than three hun. 
Each student is to have a 
sitting-room and a bedroom, and the one is as 
large as the other. The appointments are in all 
respects declared to be the most perfect that 
Though the building is to be 


dred suites of rooms, 


could be devised, 
warmed by steam, there are provisions for no 
less than 800 open fires. The architectuge is 
French Renaissance, and the designer Mr. Cros- 
land, a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott. The work 
was begun in 1879, and has been completed for 
the contract price of £257,000. It stands in a 
park of ninety-six acres, the whole being the gift 
of Mr. Thomas Holloway, in memory of his wife. 
It is designed as a national university for women 
of the middle and upper-middle classes, and is 
believed by Mr. Armstrong to be “ the most mag- 
nificent endowment ever made upon his country 
by a single man.” The entire gift is said to 
reach, if it does not exceed, a million pounds 
sterling. 


The Art Journal, by the way, which 
was known of all art students of this passing 
generation, is entering upon a new series which 
has the name only of the old. The plan of the 
ancient journal is lowered, its importance dimin- 
ished, and the quality of its illustrations inferior, 
in spite of all the improvements in the arts of re- 
production. The frontispiece of the February 
number, for example, ‘‘ Napoleon on the Bellero- 
phon,” by Orchardson, is as flimsy a piece of 
picture makmg as the English school has ever 
produced—neither pictorial nor historical; the- 
atrical, poverty-stricken, and ill-drawn, The 
literature, too, 1s dejected. Mr. Wallis, in his 
article on Raphael, shows, it seems to us, little 
judicial quality in the way he dismisses Morelli’s 
theory of the share taken by Timoteo Viti in the 
development of Raphael's genius, and, if we can 
judge, quite contrary to the evidence brought 
forward—rather, perhaps, in ignorance of it, as 
if he had not read it. The endorsement of the 
acumen and authority of the very subacute and 
constantly untrustworthy Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, and his acceptance of the genuineness of 
the ** Apollo and Marsyas” as a work of Ra- 
phael, are equally impeachments of Mr. Wallis’s 
capacity as an art archwologist. No first-rate 
authority, even in Paris, accepts the ‘‘ Apollo 
and Marsyas” as Raphael’s, and no thorough stu- 
dent of art accepts Crowe and Cavalcaselle as 
authority in history or opinion in matters of art. 
The Art Journal wants editing perhaps more 
than anything else, for the selection of literary 
matter is certainly inferior to that of its earlier 
days. 


Macmillan & Co. have put into a portfolioa 
selection of the choicest woodcuts originally 
printed in the English l/lustrated Magazine— 
twenty in number, carefully printed on Japanese 
paper and mounted on card-board in a recherché 
and attractive manner. As an exhibit of the 
state of wood-engraving in England to-day, the 
collection furnishes excellent material for the 
amateur of xylography. The English art has 
not in fidelity of interpretation reached the per- 
fection of the American work, but the rendering 
of Rossetti’s drawing for the “ Early Italian 
Poets” is very delicate and faithful; less so, but 
still good, is that of his ‘*‘ Lady Lilith,” while the 
“Loving Cup” utterly fails in rendering the 
head of the woman in the original, making it a 





piece of very gross flesh. ‘‘The Miller’s Court- 
ship” is evidently a faithful translation of a 
somewhat blotchy drawing, and, with the com- 
panion drawing, ‘‘In the Fens,” shows the en- 
graver, Octave Lacour, to have a skill not at all 
common in England, and by presumption Gallic. 
**Stitchwort,” again, is very near the Century's 
and Harper's work, and the piano-case of Burne 
Jones ischarmingly rendered. The figure work 
of the same engraver, however, shows his limita- 
tions to be pretty nearly those of our own school, 
and itis even weaker than our average work of 
the same kind; but nothing occurs in the series 
better than Lacour’s work. To get really good 
head-engravers to-day, we are afraid we must 
go to Germany, the requisite artistic training and 
knowledge of drawing being above the standard 
of wood-engravers in general, either in England 
or America. One swallow does not make a sum~ 
mer, and a Cole or a Linten does not make a 
school. The great want of all our art is training. 
Every branch of art production is filled with 
people who show that the foundations of their 
art educations were not well laid, and the super- 
structure is flimsy. In this respect the Germans 
are more to be imitated than even the French; 
and a little Teutonic thoroughness in the schools 
we are establishing or going to establish would 
do them immense good. 


—Every one has heard of Goethe's aversion to 
dogs, which appears to have been based on their 
noisiness at night. Kant changed his residence 
in Koénigsberg three times on account of the 
noises made by poultry, sailors, and the singing 
of convicts; and Schopenhauer adduces a num- 
ber of considerations to prove a favorite theory 
of his that an abhorrence of noise is a necessary 
concomitant of advancing civilization and refine™ 
ment. Church bells are often attacked in the 
newspapers, but they are harmless compared 
with that arch-enemy of the ear—the steam 
whistle. Statistics show that a large proportion 
of railway employees and laborers in machine 
foundries are hard of hearing. The physicians 
of Winterthur, Switzerland, have petitioned the 
authorities that the tones of the engine whistles 
may be lowered, and not so long-sustained; and 
there is hardly a city or village where the death- 
rate would not decrease if these sleep-murdering 
whistles were abolished. Musical people are not 
only more sensitive than others to the steam- 
whistle nuisance, but have a special reason to la- 
ment its existence. It is well known that the 
greatest living song-writer, Robert Franz, lost 
his hearing almost completely some years ago; 
but a writer in a late number of Schorer’s Fami- 
lienblatt has, for the first time, narrated the de- 
tails of this catastrophe, and mentioned some pe- 
culiarities in the case that possess a great interest 
for students of physiological acoustics. The 
writer’s mother was a pupil of Franz. One day, 
he relates, Franz, on commencing his lesson, com- 
plained that the piano was out of tune, and an- 
grily departed, declaring that he could not play 
on such an instrument. He made three other 
visits, and in each house the piano seemed to be 
in the same condition. Then it dawned on him 
that the fault must be in his own hearing, and 
that the cause of it was a railway whistle that 
had lacerated his ears on that very day. From 
that time he carefully avoided the neighborhood 
of locomotives, going from Halle to Leipzig ina 
wagon whenever he wished to see Schumann or 
attend a Gewandhaus concert. About a decade 
after this event, in 1863, he once more had the 
misfortune to be surprised by a shrill whistle, the 
effect of which was to make him deaf to the notes 
above c’’. Some time later he complained that 
‘‘now the b” is gone too”; then followed g” and a’, 
and so on, so that for a long time he could hear 
only bass notes; finally, those, too, disappeared, 


| 
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and now he is practically quite deaf. This 
gradual disappearance of the notes of the scale 
from the range of his hearing will doubtless be 
interpreted as adding new force to the view that 
the basilar membrane in the ear is a differentiat- 
ing organ, tuned so as to mediate the perception 
of special tone-waves. The original theory was, 
that the fibres of Corti possess this function, but 
when the discovery was made that birds do not 
have these fibres, the basilar membrane was fixed 
upon as furnishing the requisite anatomical con- 
ditions. The arrangement of the fibres of this 
membrane, gradually increasing in length from 
one end to the other, somewhat like the strings 
in a harp or piano (and connected with the ends 
of the acoustic nerve), must make them sensitive 
to waves of different kinds; and we need only 
assume that in the case of Franz the degenera- 
tion commenced at the base of the membrane, 
and thence extended upwards, to account for the 
gradual loss of his hearing and at the same time 
to corroborate the latest physiological doctrine. 


EUPHORION. 

Euphorion. Being Studies of the Antique and 
the Medizval in the Renaissance. By Vernon 
Lee. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

It is difficult to find any raison d’étre for a book 
like ‘ Euphorion,’ except the rashness of youth in 
rushing in to solve the most difficult problems of 
the philosophy of history and art, and of an opin- 
ionated and crudely informed youth at that. 
Young people who have their ready solutions of 
all mysteries are not wanting to the experience 
of any one, and even as clever young people as 
Vernon Lee are not sorare as fortunately are 
their printed books. Should Vernon Lee ever 
arrive at complete education, she will most prob- 
ably regret as much as any one can deprecate 
the publication of this collection of sophomorical 
dicta (‘‘studies,” in the true sense of the term, 
they cannot be called); and this not because the 
book is dull or uninteresting—such suppress 
themselves—for ‘Euphorion’ is clever with the 
cleverness of precocious and presumptuous youth, 
lively and amusing even in its pretentiousness. 
It shows the peculiar talent of a gifted young 
woman who has great faith in her notions, and is 
more anxious to talk cleverly than to study se- 
riously; who has read much and reflected less, 
and is more bent on talking epigrammatically 
and authoritatively than on ascertaining whether 
what she says will bear investigation, or if it is 
new and worth the making of a volume. The 
result is a book filled largely with crude generali- 
zations, cruder opinions, and ill-digested infor- 
mation gathered from an immense and heteroge- 
neous reading,and which the author does not seem 
to know are, for the most part, neither new nor 
important, when true. Symonds’s influence ap- 
pears everywhere, and the color of Ruskin’s old 
wine shows through her somewhat transparent 
bottle; but this older material is much mixed 
with the author’s opinions. 

Her passion seems to be in energetically formu- 
lating enigmatical conclusions which she takes 
for profound truths, but of which the only re- 
markable quality generally is their utter absurd- 
ity, when carefully considered—pretentious gene- 
ralizations which only require reducing to logical 
form to be shown to be meaningless. Thus, in her 
essay called, with more than Ruskinian obscurity, 
‘* The Sacrifice,” she says: ‘‘ Sismondi asks indig- 
nantly, Why did the Italians not form a federa- 
tion as soon as the strangers appeared?” Every 
intelligent school child knows that it was because 
the Italians had quarrelled and called in the 
strangers to help them against each other ; but 
the author replies : 


** The habit of security from abroad [when was 
Italy from the days of the Gallic, invasions ever 
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secure 7] and of jealousy within ; the essential na- 
ture of a number of trading centres, made such a 
thing not only impossible of execution, but fora 
while impossible of conception {as if confedera- 
tion among themselves against each other had 
never occurred]. Confederacies bad become pos- 
sible only when Burlamacchi was decapitated by 
the imperialists ; popular resistance had only be- 
come a reality when Feruccio was massacred by 
the Spaniards; a change of institutions was feasi- 
ble only when all national institutions had been 
destroyed,” ete., ete. 

All which, in plain English, means that the Ita- 
lians only began to fight after they had been ut- 
terly routed and dispersed—miulitarily, ‘* cut to 
pieces.” This is not the philosophy of history, it 
is the involution of nonsense. 

Again: ‘Civilization cannot spread so long as 
it is contained within a national mould; and 
only a vanquished nation can civilize its victors.” 
Of course there are no victors till the other na- 
tion is vanquished, and civilization cannot go 
abroad as long as it stays at home ; but the state- 
ment is about as important as to say that bread 
is not bread till it is baked. 
Rome because it was civilized earlier than Rome, 
and Rome civilized Gaul for the same reason. 
Men are progressive, and when they see a more 
advanced state of society with more desirable 
contingencies, they adopt them, as have the 
Japanese from us, without conquest. They take 
what suits them and leave what does not. What 
Vernon Lee, with the most consequential man” 
ner, places as a law, is contradicted by the whole 
history of civilization. 

But it is especially in what is written of art 
that ‘Euphorion’ revels in ignorance. It would 
seem that the author has not the faintest concep- 
tion of the nature of art, any more than a blind 
man of colors, or a deaf of harmonies of sound. 
She has moved among the works of great art 
without ever suspecting what they were, and 
calling them this, that, and the other, as a child 
makes a kerchief personate a princess and a 
rag-doll a hero: one does not recognize the originals 


Greece civilized 


in her irrelevant travesty. Not even in general 
observation or intelligent. 
‘** Landscape,in the sense of our artists of to-day,” 
she says, ‘‘ is a very recent thing; so recent that 
even in the works of Turner, who was, perhaps, 
the earliest landscape painter in the modern 
sense, we are forced to separate from the real 
rendering of real effects a great deal in which 
the tints of sky and sea are arranged and distri- 
buted as a mere vast conventional piece of deco- 
ration.” This is inaccurate in every statement 
of fact, and absurd in what is conclusion. Tur- 
ner was the legitimate descendant of Claude, 
with a wider view of the field of art, and cared 
even less for the ‘‘ real rendering of real effects,” 
which, if it means realization, is a thing not to 
be found as the motive in any work of the paint- 
er. Noris the author more accurate in noting 
the phenomena on which she descants: ** But the 
sun has smitten the higher hills, and the vapors 
have partially rolled down in a scarcely visible 
fold to their feet; and the high hill, not vet rock 
or earth, swells up into the sky as something 
real, but fluid, and of infinite elasticity.” Mist 
never rolls down when smitten by the sun, but 
rises up; but what the high hill is supposed to be 
doing or becoming, passes our comprehension 
“ words, words, words.” 

In the essay called ‘‘ Symmetria Prisca,” it is 
almost impossible to read a section without en- 
countering the evidence of this singular inca- 
pacity to understand anything that goes to the 
constitution of Art. Its very history is miswrit 
ten with a recklessness which can only be the re- 
sult of such incapacity: ** Painting, in the hands 
of Cimabue and Duccio, of Giotto and Guido da 
Siena, freed itself from the tradition of the mosa- 
icists as sculpture had from the practice of the 
stone-masons, and stood forth an independent and 


reflection is she 


organic art. Thus painting was born of a new 
civilization, and grew by its own vital force—a 
thing of the Middle Ages, original and spontan: 
ous.” Yet a httle further on we read: ** The 
most purely medieval sculpture, the sculptur 
which has, as it were, just detached itself from 
the capitals and porches of the cathedral, is the 
direct pupil of the antique.” She had only to 
read Perkins or * L’Art By zantin’ (Bibliothégu 
de l'Enseignement des beaux-arts) to know that 
the latter was the truth (see*L’Art Byzantin,’ 
pp. 159, 161, 162); and even Crowe and Cavalca 
selle, who seem to furnish her with all she knows 
of the history of art, should have taught her that 
painting in Italy was born of painting in Byzan 
tium, and that there is absolutely no break in the 
lineage except from the irruption of some new 
genius from time to time. But, starting with a 
curious incomprehension of the very nature of 
art, the author never sees the falsity of any con 
clusion or generalization about it, but goes on 
With an airy assurance and irrelevance, discours 
ing nonsense, with here and there a fragment of 
ill-applied dictum of some painter or book on 
painting, which she makes equal nonsense by the 
way she puts it 

** Giottesque art isnot incorrect art, it is gene 
ralized art; it is an art of mere outline Che 
Giottesques could draw with great accuracy the 
hand : the form of the fingers, the bend of the 
limb, they could give to perfection its whole 
gesture and movement, they could produce a 
correct and spirited outline Phe diff 
rence between this spectre hand of the Giottes 
ques and the sinewy muscular hand which can 
shake and crush of Masaccio and Signorelli: or 
the soft hand with throbbing pulse and wa 
pressure of Peruyino an lt Bellini”: ets 


is eloquence, perhaps, but not philosophy of 
art; and in the passage, “With Masaccio be 
gan the study of nature for its own sake, th: 
passionate wish to arrive at absolute realization.” 
the author shows again that she does not, in the 
least, comprehend the radical distinction between 
the artistic and naturalistic schools.  Realiza 
tion began with the Dutch schools, nor is there 
prior to Raphael anything in 
even inexperience could confound with naturalism 


painting whi 


Of the Pisani and Giottesques she says: ** Th 
anatomical science and technical } sses ot 
Antiquity were being used to produce tl 
intensely un-antique, the most intensely medieval 
works. , 
lutely nothing about the technical processes of 


Now, considering that we know abs 


antiquity, and that the ancients knew of anatomy 
so little that they conceived the muscles only t 
serve as cushions to protect the bones, this is pn 
cocious wisdom. <A characteristic dictum is th 
following, which is as magisterial as 
First, 
painting and 


operandi of the modern and the modus opera 


then, we have the hostility between 
sculpture, between the ius 
of the ancient art Antique art is, in the first 
place, purely linear art, colorless, tintless, with 
out light and shade ; next, it is essentially the 
art of the isolated figure without background, 
grouping, or perspective,” ete, et It is clear 
that in the cool assurance of so profound 
rance both of the philosophy and results of art, 
it would be futile to hope for a cessatiot 
self-assumed function of art teacher 
an ignorance which is so complete that it is be 
yond instruction, and this is alwavs ready to lay 
down rigorously the law of taste because it is ab 
solutely devoid of the wsthetic sens 
The essay on ** Medieval Love” is one 
can only excite wonder at the predilection of 
Vernon Lee, a woman and still voung. for stu 
dies in a class of literature which is simply so 
filthy that most students of medi@val literature 
either leave it aside or do not admit that they 
have read it. Oniv one thing is clear, that Ver- 
non Lee knows little more about love, brave, 
healthy, and real passion, than she does of art. 


She does not even perceive that the human heart 
isin all ages essentially the same, and that 

is the great regenerator at all tame: s tuiks 
of Dante's love as necessarily a } t 
not knowing that his experi 

that of everv spiritually. i in, a 

no part fiction could ay ‘ ts 

true is it that he wil loves is 

heaven.” One cannot sav to \ 
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regard to helping the Itahans, turned at once to 
prepare for the confliet Phe first step in. the 
proceedings was to conclude the marriage be 

tween Prince Napoleon and Princess Clothilde, 
the daughter of Victor Emmanuel No union 
could be more deplorable than this proved to the 
pure, high-minded woman, but the sacrifice must 
be made, and the Princess, true to her Savoyvard 
blood, was willing to make it Europe perceived 
at last that war was approaching, and exerted 
herself to prevent it. Fora time the contest lay 
between Cavour on one side and European dip 
He urged 
intrigued for the maintenance of 


lomats on the other Napoleon to 


action; they 
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peace in the interest of Austria. On January 15 
he wrote to E. d’Azeglio at London: ‘ While 
they are recommending moderation and calm to 
us, Austria is accumulating enormous forces. 
Lombardy is an entrenched camp; the troops are 
distributed and organized for an move- 
In contempt of the treaties Piacenza is 
but by 


offensive 

ment. 
occupied no longer by a feeble garrison, 
an army corps which directly menaces us, 
It is certain, at all events, that if the concentra- 
tion of Austrian shall be 
driven to reunite all our force before spring.” 

But while Cavour, by equipping troops, by ne- 
gotiating loans, and by diplomatic 
making ready for war, and was trying to win for- 
eign sympathy for Piedmont, the advocates of 
peace almost overmatched him, and at the end of 
March he set out for Paris to bring his personal 
influence to bear upon the vacillating or slippery 
Napoleon. His persuasiveness proved so -ffective 
that on March 29 be was able to write to La Mar- 
mora : ** Here is my impression. War inevitable. 
It will be delayed by two months at least. It will 
be waged on the Rhine as well as on the Po. In 
order that the war may have a happy result for 
Piedmont and for Italy, we must prepare to make 
the greatest efforts. The French, drawn in 
against their will, will never pardon us if the 
greater part of the weight of the enterprise fall 
ou their back. Woe to us if we triumph solely 
by means of the French. It is only by fighting 
better than they, by putting under arms forces 
superior to theirs, in case of a general war, that 
we shall save our country.” 

Upon his return to Turin, matters hastened toa 
crisis faster than he expected, yet up to the last 
moment he was kept in a terrible suspense lest his 
antagonists should make Napoleon waver. But 
on April 21 Baron Kellersperg was sent by Count 
Buol with an ultimatum from Vienna. He 
reached Turin late in the afternoon of the 23d. 
Cavour read Buol’s letter, and promised to give 
a reply at the same hour three days later. Pied- 
mont was peremptorily called upon to dismiss all 
her volunteers. On April 26 Baron Kellersperg 
left Turin with a reply for the Austrian Minister, 
in which Piedmont promptly refused to accede to 
Austria’s demands. “The die Cavour 
exclaimed, when the envoy had departed. ‘‘ We 
have made history, and new let us go to dinner.” 
The last efforts of the courts of Berlin and Lon- 
don to compel a disarmament failed, and war 
was declared on the 29th. French regiments 
poured into Piedmont and were quickly despatch- 
ed to the front, where was begun the most re- 
markabie campaign since that of Waterloo, Of 
the important events of the war no mention need 
here be made, but it is pertinent to call attention 
to Cavour’s marvellous activity at this time. He 
was really the Piedmontese Cabinet and the cen- 
tre of the Italian movement at Turin. He dis- 
charged the duties of the Minister of War, as La 
Marmora was in the field. He was Minister of 
Finance. He corresponded with and encouraged 
the leaders of auxiliary revolts at Parma, in Tus- 
cany,inthe Marches. He superintended the levy 
of horses and provisions. He cared for the 
prompt transportation of troops. No modern 
Minister, unless it be Bismarck or Gladstone, bas 
shown such capacity for work of every kind, 
from the shaping of the broadest policy to the 
strict performance of the minutest departmental 
detail. 

On the 4th of June, the French and Italians 
defeated the Austrians at Magenta; on the 24th, 
the allies won another desperate victory at Sol- 
ferino. On the day following the last engage- 
ment, Cavour started for the front, and, after an 
interview with Victor Emmanuel, returned to 
Turin. His amazement and consternation were 
unbounded a week later when the news reached 
him that, Napoleon had commanded,a halt,’and 


, 
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that the war of liberation would be stopped with 
the work only half done. On July 8, La Mamora 
telegraphed Cavour: ‘* The armistice is being 
ecncluded at this moment at Villafranca. 

Iam unable to state with precision how and by 
whom it may have been proposed.” That same 
morning the Moniteur, the official organ of Na_ 
poleon at Paris, published a despatch announcing 
that a suspension of arms had been agreed upon. 
The following evening Cavour, still trusting that 
his influence might prevent the conclusion of a 
peace which would leave Italy unsatisfied, hur- 
ried to Monzambano, the headquarters of the 
allied troops. On his arrival he learned that on 
the following day, July 11, the two Emperors 
were to meet to discuss the terms of peace at 
Villafranca. Stormy indeed was the two-hours’ 
interview which Cavour held with Victor Em- 
manuel, but what either said has never 
been authentically reported. Cavour felt 
that to pause then would betray the Vene 
tians and the Central Italians, and wouid give 
the Piedmontese just cause for declaring they 
had been deceived. The King at heart rebelled 
no less vehemently than his Minister at this unex- 
pected ending of the war; but he at least kept up a 
show of outward calmness. Cavour, having been 
refused an interview with Napoleon, who possi- 
bly did not wish to trust himself against the per- 
sunsive eloquence and just recriminations of the 
Piedmontese Premier, returned to Turin. His 
first act was toresign. After his life-long strug- 
gle for Italian independence, and especially atter 
having arranged with Napoleon this war of libe- 
ration, he could not ccnsistently consent to a 
treaty which betrayed his principles. Many 
weeks passed before he recovered from the terri- 
ble blow dealt him by the French Empcror’s in- 
sincerity. 

But though beaten down, it was impossible for 
him to despair. In a letter to Massimo d’ Azeglio, 
of July 15, 1859, he wrote: *‘ As for me—I speak 
as a simple Italian to you, not as a minister—as 
soon as my successor is appointed, for which I 
hope I shall not have to wait long, I will come 
and place myself under your orders as a simple 
soldier, to be killed for the defence of Italian in- 
dependence.” Four days later La Marmora suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency of the Council, and Ca- 
vour retired to Switzerland, ‘“‘to forget there 
among the wonders of Nature the misery of the 
affairs conducted by men.” He purposed to with- 
draw so completely from public life that not even 
a suspicion should survive that heinterfered with 
the policy of the new Ministry, of which Rattazzi 
soon became the leader; and he loyally abstained 
from embarrassing it by criticising what was 
soon seen to be its weakness, 

**T am profoundly persuaded,” he wrote on 
July 24, 1859, “‘ that my participation in politics 
at this time would be harmful to my country. 
Its destinies were handed over todiplomacy. Now 
I am in bad odor with the diplomats. My resig- 
nation is so agreeable to them that its effect will 
be to render them more favorable to those un- 
happy peoples of Central Italy whose fate must 
be established. There are circumstances in which 
a statesman could not put himself far enough for- 
ward, there are others in which the interest of 
the cause he serves requires that he withdrew 
himself into the shade. This is what present cir- 
cumstances exact of me. Man of action that I 
am, of, my own accord I surrender myself to the 


power of repose for the weltare of my coun- 
try. 


Peace reigned again, but the rulers expelled 
from Tuscany and the other Duchies were not al- 
lowed to return. A conference convened at Zu- 
rich in the autumn of 1559 to decide the settle- 
ment of Central Italy. Instead of coming to an 
agreement then, however, Napoleon proposed 
that a European Congress should be summoned. 
The question arose as to who should represent 
Piedmont. The Piedmontese, indeed, we may 
say without exaggeration, the European public, 








recognized that only one man could fitly speak 
forItaly. Nottosend Cavour tothe Congress was 
equivalent to leaving the hero out of tbe play. 
But would Cavowr consent to be the spokesman 
of a Cabinet whose policy he did not approve? 
The popular sense of fitness felt, if it did not 
Say, that he must speak his own policy or re- 
main silent. In November, 1859, he writes confi- 
dentially to La Farina that his conviction is only 
too strongly confirmed that the fate of Italy **is 
for the time being intrusted to persons little fitted 
to govern the state in these difficult times.” Mat- 
ters grew more critical, until it was generally 
conceded that Cavour must again guide Pied- 
mont. But the Rattazzi Ministry, before its fall, 
formally appointed Cavour to represent Pied- 
mont at Paris. Two days after his appointmert, 
on Christmas, 1859, he wrote to Farini, Governor 
of Emilia: 

‘*T will not relate to you the story of my elec- 
tion as our representative at the Congress. All 
the intrigues, all the basest subterfuges were put 
in operation to render it tmpossible. Dabormida 
and La Marmora are innocent - this. It will be 
easy for you to guess who were its authors, 
If they did not succeed in their anaes they suc- 
ceeded nevertheless in making more arduous my 
most difficult mission by revealing the «antipa- 
thies, the envy, and the base jealousies with 
which I am honored by some set 
In spite of this I have accepted, because by re- 
fusing I must have of necessity proclaimed a 
hostile antagonism to Italy, and by accepting I 
believe I have made the greatest sacrifice which 
a public man can make for his country—not only 
to consent to bear in silence cruel wrongs, but to 
accept a mission from a Government that inspires 
me with neither esteem nor confidence.” 

In less than a month Cavour was agai: Premier. 
The Congress never assembled, but by the end of 
March, 1860, the populations of Parma, Modena, 
the Romagna, and Tuscany, taking matters into 
their own hands, voted to annex themselves to 
Piedmort. Thus formed the kingdom of 
Italy, numbering about eleven million souls. 
Hardly had this been achieved ere Nice and 
Savoy had to be ceced to France. Napoleon had 
made this an indispensable condition of his war 
upon Austria. He carried out only half of his 
contract, but he demanded payment in full. 
There were not wanting those who accused 
Cavour of treachery because he had agreed to 
this sacrifice. No Italian could see with pleasure 
aslice of Italian territory cut off and given to 
France. Most vehement in denouncing this 
transaction was Garibaldi, a Nizzan by birth. 
He openly reviled Cavour, who, however, was 
too true a patriot to allow his personal feelings 
to retaliate upon one who might be useful to 
Italy; and his shrewdness in helping Garibaldi 
during the Sicilian campaign is as commendable 
as his generous attempt to conciliate the honest 
but impetuous free-lance. 

Cavour’s management throughout that roman- 
tic expedition long ago took its place among the 
triumphs of diplomacy. He could not officially 
abet an attack upon the kingdom of Naples, with 
which Piedmont was nominally at peace; but 
how could he be blamed should a privateer elude 
the vigilance of the Piedmontese coast-guard 
and sail for Sicily? On April 24, 1860, Cavour, 
expecting to be forced to resign, owing to the 
odium the cession of Nice had brought upon him, 
wrote to Farini in regard to the formation of a 
new Cabinet; on the night of May 5 Gavyibaldi 
emtarked with his ‘‘ Thousand ” on the steamers 
Piemonte and Lombardi; thenceforward there 
was no hint of Cavour’s retirement. ‘ You will 
remain a stranger to ail that may refer to the 
landing of the Garibaldians,” he telegraphed to 
the Piedmontese naval commander at Palermo; 
and these instructions summarize his policy dur- 
ing the following months. 

It is unnecessary to mention, even briefly, 
Garibaldi’s brilliant and victorious march from 
the time he landed at Marsala until, having con- 
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quered Sicily, he crossed over to the mainland to 
put to rout the Bourbon King near Naples. The 
regular Italian army, having marched by way of 
Ancona, reached Naples in time to congratulate 
the red-shirted heroes upon their victory on the 
Volturno. Through the summer months Cavour 
prepared for the final result—the annexation of 
the Neapolitan kingdom. Yet he never felt 
sure that Garibaldi, intoxicated with success» 
would not attempt to establish a Mazzinian re- 
public in the South. 

‘*He has a generous character,” Cavour wrote 
to an intimate friend on July 12, *‘ and poetic in- 
stincts, but at the same time his is a savage 
nature upon which certain impressions leave in- 
effaceable traces. The cession of Nice has 
deeply wounded him ; he regards it up to a cer- 
tain point as a personal injury ; he will never 
pardon us. His rancor is embittered by the 
recollection of the struggles he has had to sustain 
in Central Italy with Fanti and Farini. So that 
I think he wishes to overturn the Ministry as 
much as to — the Austrians. The King (Vic- 
tor Emmanuel) preserves a certain influence over 
him, but he could not use it in our favor. He 
would simply waste it, which would be a great 
misfortune, for this influence may prove to be 
our only anchor of safety.” 

Cavour very dexterously made his fear of Gari- 
baldi’s extravagance an excuse for sending the 
Sardinian army across Papal territory. On Oc- 
tober 2, 1860, the Premier told the deputies in the 
Chamber at Turin: *‘ Garibaldi wishes to per- 
petuate the revolution; we wish to terminate it.” 
But fortunately common sense and patriotism 
prevailed with the hero of Sicily, who, upon 
meeting Victor Emmanuel, saluted him ‘** King 
of Italy.” 

In this volume we look in vain for letters 
throwing light upon Cavour’s private life at this 
time, but this was to be expected. From the day 
when he and Napoleon made their secret compact 
at Plombiéres until Bomba was expelled from 
Naples, Cavour’s vast energy was directed to 
pubiic affairs. Even during his months of seclu- 
sion, after the peace of Villafranca, his mind was 
too busy with Italy to allow him to write upon 
personal topics. He was, indeed, too busy to 
have confidences even for his most intimate 
friends. But, scattered through these letters, are 
occasional criticisms of his contemporaries, or 
reflections upon events, which make us regret that 
he had not time to devote himself to writing a 
chronicle of the great movement in which he was 
a chief actor. He calls Gladstone ‘‘the only 
statesman who has never sacrificed liberal 
and generous ideas to a mean _ patriot- 
ism, and to the prejudices of his own 
party.” Of Gioberti, who dedicated his 
works to Cavour, he said: ‘“ Politically, al- 
though I have not always shared his opinions, 
although I have at times deplored a certain lack 
of practicalness, I have always admired in him 
the superior man, who, illumined by genius, knew 
how to indicate the only road that could lead our 
country to salvation.” Again, he wrote to Buloz, 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes: * Please 
thank M. de Mazade for what he said pleasant 
about me in his last Review; assuring him that if 
I am really less revolutionary than the Clericals 
assert, I have not more taste for ministerial des- 
potism, whatever they may say who do not under- 
stand the force one acquires when one sums up 
the sentiments and opinions of the great majority 
of the nation.” Just before the outbreak of the 
Solferino campaign he wrote to E. d’Azeglio in 
these courtly terms about Massimo d’Azeglio: 
‘* He is, so to speak, the author and father of the 
Italian Question. His name exerts a great pres- 
tige. Several times the Emperor Napoleon, to 
persuade me, has cited passages from Azeglio’s 

books. Count Walewski himself has sometimes 
invoked his authority to support his opinion. In 
England, Massimo is considered, so far as concerns 
the practical, infinitely superior to me.” 
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of beginners. 


The Student's Handbook of Physical Geolog 
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vey of England and Wales. Pp. 514. London 
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and Geological Sections. By J. L. Campbell, 
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LL.D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. Pp. 110. 
IN any scientific text-book for the use of school 
children there should be as much of clear demon- 
strable fact and as little of theory as possible. It 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


is also of the first importance that everything 
which purports to be a statement of fact should 
be made with the utmost care, excluding all that 
What chil 
dren learn at an early age they are apt to retain 


is doubtful or merely hypothetical 


most tenaciously, and errors thus early imbibed 
are almost sure to prove most mischievous in 
later education. Professor Shaler has recognized 
both of these principles in theory. ‘It will not 
do,” he says, *‘ to force such conceptions [refer 
ring to glacial hypotheses]; for the youthful mind 
is more impatient of an illy-demonstrated conclu 
sion than the trained logician.” Again, in speak 
ing of Mercator’s projections, he remarks: ** The 
world will always be out of joint to a person who 
has had them impressed on his mind in youth.” 
Unfortunately he has not borne these principles 
constantly in mind, 
theory, which limitations of space compel him to 
demand shall be taken on faith. The nebular 
hypothesis, the theory of evolution, the mechan 


His book is crowded with 


ical theory of volcanoes, and many more, form a 


rather large proportion of * illy~lemonstrated 


conclusions * in 250 small pages. Then, again, 
there are many statements which are either al 
together inaccurate or at best very doubtful. We 
can mention only a few examples of what the book 
unhappily abounds in. 
gravely made that half the earth's heat comes 
from the fixed stars—a doctrine which the as 


On p. * the statement is 


stronomers and physicists at present reject al 
most unanimousiy, yet which is here given to 
children as if no one could possibly question it 
Less glaring examples are very frequent, as the 
statements that the edge of the continental plat 
form is a shelf built by the tide. that there hay 
certainly been many glacial periods, and mu 

of the chapter on ocean currents. 

In its biological portions the book is especially 
weak. The old classification is retained, ignoring 
all that zodlogists have accomplished in the last 
half century. Sponges are put among the Pro- 
tozoa, although thei 
item of the author's definition. The 
that sperm-whales are the degenerate descend: 
of bear-lke forms should never be put in an 
elementary book, being something more than 
doubtful. Professor Shaler’s way of 
with evolution is singularly unhappy, as it con- 


structure violates every 


statemen 








dealing 


stantly tends to the impression that animals ad 
vance in structure by conscious!y striving to im 
prove their condition. I 

is told that pine trees first appeared in the Trias: 
in fact, they began in the Devonian, and were 
abundant in the Carboniferous forests. Fig. 
103 purports to give the feet of Tertiary 
mals, whereas all but one of the drawings refer to 


On page 217 the = 


mam. 


living animals—the tapir, rhinoceros, and bear 
On the same page we find the remark that the feet 
of the early Tertiary ungulates ‘* seem to be better 
fitted for treeclimbing than anything else,” a 





statement which is simply ludicrous 
117 the scholar is told that Niagara Falls an 
ceding at the rate of four feet per century n 
p. XM that the rate is fifty feet ; 

These defects are the more to be deplored as 
the book 
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Cable 


Mr. CABLE has, in this work, provided a back 
of fact for the 


tions by which he has given the ls 


ground remarkable series of fic 
uisiana Cre 
ole a picturesque individuality in our complex 
American life 
hand which gave us the ‘Grandissimes,’ 


* Madame 
Sevier. should now round out and complete the 


It was very fitting that the same 
‘Old 
‘reole Days,’ Delphine,’ and * Doctor 
work by a history of New Orleans and the ad 
which form the habitat of the 
If we miss in it the former sense of dis 


jacent territory, 
Creole 
covery, of introduction to a new world within 
our own borders, the loss is due to Mr. Cable’s 
thorough treatment of his subject in the dress of 
fiction. 
plete series, such as hardly any other foreign ele- 


With this latest addition, we have a com- 
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ment in American life possesses—a series of fic- | has given us an exceedingly attractive piece of 


tions, treated with consummate art, and illustrat- 
ing the inner life of the Creole, together with an 
excellent historical development as a foundation. 
The only drawback to our satisfaction is the ap- 
prehension that the appearance of this work is an 
announcement that the field in which the author 
won his reputation is exliausted. 

New inviting 
ground for historians, and has been a puzzle to 
allof them. It is not easy to see why Bienville 
pitched upon this spot in 1718 as the site of the 
chief city of Louisiana, A location only ten 
feet out of the water at the river bank, sloping 


Orleans bas already proved 


rapidly away from it to the sea level, subject to 
almost yearly floods, and fully a hundred miles 
above the mouth of a river whose current seem- 
ed to be an almost insuperable barrier to vessels 
until steam navigation introduced—what 
more unpromising location could have been sug- 
gested for a great commercial city? All subse- 
quent history has vindicated the foresight of 
Bienville; New Orleans has as yet no dangerous 
rival among the more favorably located cities of 
the Southwest. Her disadvantages, and her 
struggles against them, have only made her his- 
tory more attractive. The story of the settle- 
ment of Loutsiana, of its Indian wars, of its 
vicissitudes under Ulloa, Aubry, and O'Reilly, of 
its transfer from France to Spain, from Spain 
back to France, and from France to the United 
States, is told again by Mr. Cable, without any 
striking novelty, but with a grace of statement 
which comes more naturally from him than from 
Gayarré, Martin, or any other Louisiana histo- 
rians who have preceded him. 

Mr. Cable has succeeded in giving his work a 
value of its own by holding it closely to the gov- 
erning idea of the entire series. As ahistory of 
the Louisiana Creoles, and only incidentally of 
Louisiana or of New Orleans, it occupies a field 
in which it will not find a competitor. The 
mingled sluggishness and vivacity of the Creole, 
his fanatical devotion to personal liberty, as he 
has understood it, his hopeless inability to com- 
prehend the Spanish and American systems un- 
der which he has been forced to live, and the in- 
fluences which have so completely stranded this 
race on the shore of an alien civilization—all 
these are topics whose discussion is to the author 
a labor of love, and he has left little or nothing for 
any gleaner. It is an advantage to him that he 
adds race difference to his natural genius for 
analysis of character, so that he is both outside 
and inside of Creole life, while he has an unusual 
power, as all his readers know, of making his 
In 
the form of this work he has secured another ad- 
vantage by retaining as an historian much of the 
vividness which is the privilege of the novelist. 
There are not many histories, for example, in 
which we can find such a word-painting as this 
description of Louisiana scenery: 


was 


readers see things as clearly as he sees them. 


‘**In the last hour of day these scenes are often 
illuminated with an extraordinary splendor. 
From the boughs of the dark, broad-spreading 
live-oak and the phantom-like arms of lofty cy- 
presses, the long motionless pendants of pale, 
gray moss point down to their inverted images 
in the unrutlled waters beneath them. Nothing 
breaks the widespread silence. The light of the 
declining sun at one moment brightens the tops 
of the cypresses, at another glows like a furnace 
behind their black branches, or, as the voyager 
reaches a western turn of the bayou, swings 
slowly round and broadens down in dazzling 
crimsons and purples upon the mirror of the 
stream. Now and then, from out some hazy 
shadow, a heron, blue or white, takes silent 
flight, an alligator crossing the stream sends out 
long, tinted 
high, fire-blackened tree a flock of roosting vul- 





vars of widening ripple, or on some | 


tures, silhouetted on the sky, linger with half- | 


opened, unwilling wing, and flap away by ones 
and twos until the tree 1s bare.” 


Using all his advantages to the full, Mr. Cable 


work. There is, nevertheless, a feeling of short- 
coming, if not of failure, as he approaches and 
reaches contemporary events, in his careful 


| avoidance of some topics which perhaps required 
| delicate handling, though his hand does not lack 


the necessary delicacy. Such earlier episodes 
as those of Jean Lafitte and the Barataria pi- 
rates are well told. Parton’s assertions that Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler purified New Orleans and 
banished cholera and yellow fever from it for the 
time of hissupremacy there are flatly contradict- 
ed, and apparently with good reason. Why 
could not Mr. Cable have hazarded the story of 
reconstruction ? Hahn and Warmoth, William 
Pitt Kellogg, and Percy Bysshe Shelley Pinch- 
back, embalmed to immortality in his pages, 
would have been a most valuable social authority 
to the future historian. Mr. Cable has, perhaps 
wisely, avoided such topics; and, as a history of 
New Orleans since 1861, the work is worthless. 
As a history of New Orleans down to 1861, itis 
useful and valuable. Asa history of the Louis- 
iana Creoles, itis unique and of the highest inte- 
rest and importance. 

It is to be regretted that the publishers have 
disfigured the book by giving it a binding which 
isa cross between the covers of the Bodley series 
and a severe attack of erysipelas. The intending 
purchaser will find the inside far better than the 
outside. 


Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D. 

by his Sister. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Tue Oxford movement must be regarded as the 
purest religious revival of the century. It was 
involved somewhat intricately with matters dis- 
tinctly intellectual, with questions of history, 
exegesis, evidence, and the whole varied region of 
the logic of theology; but at the core, especially 
if attention be fixed on the development of its 
great leader’s character, it was a thing of the 
spirit. The memorials of those most closely en- 
gaged in it have thus an interest outside of the 
church circles to which they are more particu- 
larly addressed, and are a subject of intellectual 
curiosity, at least,to all who take pains to observe 
religious phenomena merely as such. Doctor 
Mozley, whose letters from boyhood to old age 
are published in this volume, was one of the in- 
ner circle whose members were affectionately 
bound to Newman; he was, in fact, his protégé, a 
faithful disciple, a son of his genius. The letters 
written under the influence of such a master at 
the time of exciting and now historic events, 
might be expected to throw light on the course 
of the movement, and to reveal its spirit with 
more certainty and clearness and warmth 
than any reminiscences such as Doctor Mozley’s 
brother published some three years ago. This is 
by no means the case. The substance of the cor- 
respondence consists of the practical details, the 
external facts, what we should call the agitation. 
Of the religious experience and ardor which were 
the secret of Newman’s personal power, and 
which one would think his young disciples ought 
to have shared to some extent, there is no posi- 
tive sign. Throughout the whole volume, too, 
this is the general character of the letters; they 
are about affairs, not about thought, and al- 
though toward the end there is occasionally some- 
thing intellectual, something of more interest 
than elections, examinations, gatherings of the 
black and red gowns, dinners, editorial perplex- 
ities, and the like, yet the correspondence, as 
a whole, concerns practical matters, such as 
made the staple of conversation at a table of Ox- 
ferd fellows. 

This is of itself not without significance. 


Edited 
1885. 


It 


has been remarked by some writer whose name 
escapes our memory, that the Tractarian move- 


ment was twin in high life to the Wesleyan 
revival in low life. There is some truth in the 
comparison made ; and it brings out, by the fact 
that Newman came so long after Wesley and 


| that as a propagandist he failed, the extraordi- 





nary immovability of thought and conscience in 
the mass of the clergy of the English Church and 
those nearest to them socially. Doctor Mozley 
writes in reference to George Eliot’s delineations 
in ‘Middlemarch’: ‘I think her enmity to the 
middle classes must be partly from the fixity of 
their belief—being the class of all society least 
open to the disturbing force of new ideas, whether 
of belief or morals.” He would not have put 
himself among these unchanging bondmen of 
the commonplace, but he nevertheless illustrates 
that fixity, not of belief but of nature and tradi- 
tion, which has preserved England not only from 
the ‘‘red fool-fury of the Seine,” but from the 
pietism of the Tiber. He had from a child the 
traits of his countrymen—a little slow, a little 
irascible, more than a little jealous for his indi- 
viduality ; but, in particular, he had a practical 
bent. He passed under the strong, direct, affec- 
tionate influence of a great spiritualist, and be- 
came one of the implicitly-trusted few, the recog- 
nized band that was to guard and spread the 
faith; and when the great division came, he 
parted from Newman and he diverged from the 
Puseyites. At the end he became an Oxford pro- 
fessor, and published volumes whose distinctive 
characteristic is the intellectual force of their 
theologizing, not any purity or insight or depth 
of spirit. The power exhibited is mentally the 
same shown in the administration say of a college; 
it is not religious power at all. The character of 
his own intelligence, its definiteness, grasp, and 
certainty, is hinted by his remark on Maurice : 
‘“Maurice, as I said, gives soirées which are 
generally attended by some twenty of the younger 
clergy. He sits at a table with a Bible, and is 
asked questions upon difficulties, etc. His gene- 
ral line is to resolve everything into vagueness.” 
The tone is plainly one of tolerant and amused 
scorn. Perhaps Maurice was nearer of the two 
to Newman in his original religious endowment. 
But with such minds as Mozley’s (with a tendency 
to drowsiness under sermons, we are told), so es- 
sentially practical that his letters through a life- 
time show, speaking broadly, neither habitual 
devoutness nor ready and apprehensive intelli- 
gence except for logical distinctions—with such 
minds as Mozley’s, we say, for the most promis- 
ing converts in the leadership of a great spiritual 
revival, how could Newman find any other fate 
than the isolation of a rejected and sterile pro- 
phet? We mean no disrespect to Mozley’s cha. 
racter: both in heart and brain he was of the 
kind called sterling ; but he was not of the stuff 
to continue the work of a St. Francis or St. Domi- 
nic. He was merely typical, and is so referred 
to here ; there was not in England any material 
for a Newman brotherhood. In going to Rome, 
Newman forfeited his peculiar mission—he was 
lost in the institution ; but such a volume as this 
makes it clear that he was fleeing from a wilder- 
ness and solitude into the retreat of peace. 
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Tuis is one of the books which we rarely receive 
except from France—works which present the 
results of conscientious research, clearly and sys- 
tematically arranged, with due attention to lite- 
rary form, Tireless investigation among mouldy 
archives and dusty MSS. has not dulled the ani- 
mation of the writer, and his book is fresh not 


| only in material, but in manner. 


The subject is one of rare interest, not only for 
the historian, but for the student of constitution- 
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al history, of legislation, and of social organiza- 
tion. Into this little kingdom, nestling between 
sea and mountain, there has drifted a strange ad- 
mixture of races. There alone the primitive Ibe- 
rian has preserved the purity of his blood and 
speech among the successive waves of Celtic, Ro- 
man, Gothic, Frankish, and Saracenic conquest, 
each of which has left its residuum behind. 
There first was constitutional monarchy discov- 
ered and established on so firm a basis of popular 
liberty that, in an age of despotism, the Navar- 
rese could dare say to the most splendid despot of 
the time, Louis XIV.: ‘Chez nous le roi n'est 
que la créature de ses sujets.” There, too, were 
tried experiments in jurisprudence so 
that not only had the kingdom its general fuero 
or body of customary law, but each town claimed 
the right to its own fuero, and even certain old 
houses enjoyed until °89 the privilege of special 
laws. Asa Basque proverbsays, ‘* Each country 
has its laws and each house its customs.” Such 
a body of legislation, running back to the Fuero 
Juzgo,ox Romance version of the Gothic Code,can- 
not but contain much that is of the highest inte- 
rest in illustrating the development of European 
institutions, the progress of civilization, and the 
history of morals and manners. 

Accordingly, although M. de Lagréze’s first 
volume is attractive in its presentation of the 
geography, anthropology, and history of Na- 
varre, it is to the second that the student will 
turn with greater eagerness, for there he will find 
the results of original researches into documents 
and charters, mostly unpublished, giving us a 
fairly complete picture of Navarrese institutions 
at successive epochs, ©The author has not con- 
tented himself with merely printing the docu- 
ments: he has analyzed and codrdinated them 
and arranged their provisions systematically, so 
that on any given subject we have all accessible 
information grouped together and presented 
clearly and succinctly. Thus there is a large 
amount of curious material brought before us 
which will well repay the investigator of politics 
and of sociology. 

Turning, for instance, to the chapter on mar- 
riage, we meet with conditions wholly unexpect- 
ed in medieval Christendom. To the law, wed- 
lock is simply a civil contract: the Church has 
nothing to do with it, no sacrament is required 
to give it validity, nor are the questions connect- 
ed with it subject to the spiritual courts. A sim 
ple declaration in the presence of witnesses suf- 
fices ; but, as in other contracts of the period, 
both parties give security for the faithful per- 
formance of the engagement entered into. Like 
other contracts, moreover, it can be broken, and 
a divorce obtained simply by paying a legal fine 
to the seigneur. There are traces, also, of the 
prehistoric custom of purchasing wives, in the 
payment made by the groom to the parents of 
the bride ; while perhaps a survival of polygamy 
may be indicated in the custom by which the 
husband was not bound to fidelity beyond the 
confines of the town in which the couple resided, 
Other regulations of extreme crudity show to 
how late a period barbarism continued to dictate 
the relations between the sexes. It was not until 
the twelfth century was near its end that the 
Church made a serious endeavor to control the 
conditions and the celebration of 
The struggle was long. At length it succeeded, 
when we find the payment for a bride replaced 
by the dower which she was expected to bring 
her husband, together with a trousseau the de- 
tails of which were carefully prescribed. 

Thus are passed successively in review all the 
leading features of civil and crimimal law on 
which the structure of human society is based. 
As might be expected, much that is quaint and 
peculiar manifests itself in a jurisprudence which, 
as in that of all uncultivated peoples, is not con 


varied 


matrimony, 





tent with laying down general principles, but 
seeks to provide for every special case. We may 
conclude with an illustration of the symbolical pun- 
ishments so dear to the medizval sense of justice 
The penalty for the stealing of a cat directs the 
owner to tie around its neck a cord the length of 
the outspread hand, attaching the other end toa 
nail fixed inthe ground, in the centre of a level 
space of which the circumference was nine times 
the length of the cord. 
obliged to cover the cat ¢ mpletely with newly- 
which due 
between justicier 


The culprit was then 


divided — in 


seigmeur 


ground meal, 
propertion 


was 
the 
and the cat-owner. If, however, the offender was 
too poor to furnish the meal, then the cat was 
suspended by a cord around his neck on his naked 
shoulders, and was smartly struck to incite it to 
lacerate him with claws and teeth. 
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THESE skeleton outlines are in every way ad 
Mr. Abbott's book (uy 


mirable compilations, | 
Greece), besides a very full chronology, contains 


tables of kings, an account of the calendar, and 


excellent sketches of the constitutions of Athens 


and Lacedwmon. We notice that he considers 
(p. 151) the four tribes and the three classes of 
Athens to have alike embraced the whole body of 


the citizens. Weincline, on the other hand, with 
Curtius, to regard the Fupatride: as consisting of 
all the four Toni 


thus the equivalent of the Roman patricians), 


tribes (heing 


members of the 


the Geomori and Demiurgi being the citizens of 
later origin, like the 
Matheson’s book isexclusively a 


Roman plebeians. Mr 
chronology: we 
wish very much that he had made it as 
Mr. Abbott's by the addition of a sketch of the 
toman Constitution, for his 
that he understands the subject 


brief notes show 


Even as it is, 


it will be found a very useful guide in the study 
of the Roman Constitution 
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to the unity of the whole; and this, we ven 
ture to believe, will be felt most strongly in 


the case of Mr 
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antithesis, Bouguereau, will be felt in his admi- 
rably painted detail, which leaves no impression 
of the vital qualities of art. Take, for instance, 
Mr. Watts’s No. 119, ‘The Rider on the Red 
Horse,” which we regard as the most satisfactory 
of the color compositions in the collection (al- 
though not as a study of other qualities superior 
to several others), and of which, often as we have 
seen it with intense delight, we can recall no de- 
tail save the two points of color on which the 
whole arrangement turns—the flame-colored 
plume on the horse’s head, and the steely glint of 
the half-drawn sword; the latter animating the 
entire composition, and relieving the fervidly 
warm glow of the whole by a weird unexpected- 
ness, as a sudden partial discord might heighten a 
movement, in full harmony, of music. The red 
is the key of the color of the picture, the 
tempered blue its anti-climax. We select this 
especially as the example of ‘‘ keeping” in color, 
as we do the ‘“ Paolo and Francesca” for com- 
position of masses, because, in the former, color is 
dominant in its impressiveness, as the movement 
and swing of the floating figures swept by on the 
wind of the Inferno are in the latter. And the 
scheme of color in the two varies as does the 
theme. Note, again, the power of the strange 
green of the quiver of the horseman in No, 124, 
the ‘‘Rider on the White Horse” of the Revelation, 
amidst the gleaming colors of the attendant 
figures, like notes of martial music. Then 
another in the same series, the ‘‘ Rider on the 
Black Horse,” is in the most sombre scheme of 
color consistent with color in the truest sense of 
the term, so that the wan yellow of the rider’s 
sleeve and the gleam of blue gray in the sky seem 
to be positive colors; yet there is not a passage of 
absolute blackness, 7. e., colorlessness, in the pic- 
ture. Then as an utter change, as complete as if 
another painter had done it, turn to the “Bianca,” 
No. 101, a bit of brilliant blonde flesh and blood, 
with a power of color which reminds one of 
Rubens, and as vivacious and substantial as need 
be; though we prefer Watts’s color when most his 
own and reminding us least of any other painter. 

And in this respect, as well as for the study 
ef “keeping” in execution—i. e., the carry- 
ing pari passu of all parts of the picture to- 
ward that degree of finish which the painter 
judges fitting to his subject (in his own subject- 
pictures most elaborate in the least dignified 
subjects, e. g., the dove picture, No. 136; 
while the more imaginative and loftier de- 
mand less, or even permit, any approach to 
realistic painting)—we shall find those of the pic- 
tures which are in an unfinished state giving 
their part of the value of the exhibition, while the 


‘Paolo and Francesca” gives the full measure of 
realization which the artist thinks admissible in 
a subject which has all its value in the complete- 
ness and unity of itsimpression. And he shows 
throughout that determined avoidance of the 
display of facility which is nearly always charac- 
teristic of artists of the intellectual type, a con- 
tempt of the facile which it seems to us he car- 
ries in some cases, as in the ‘ Love and Life,” 
further than the subject demands—we should 
have been glad to see the Life carried further 
into the realm of realism, not like a nymph 
of Bouguereau, but nearer to solidity. That 
it was the artist’s deliberate intention, how- 
ever, to stop far short of this is clear, be- 
cause he has shown elsewhere that he can paint 
flesh magnificently; but it is a question which 
the artist alone can determine, in what terms 
he shall express his ideas, and what compro- 
mise, if any, he shall establish between Art 
and Nature; and there is no doubt that a natural 
and explicable revolt against popular modes of 
execution has made Mr. Watts more determined 
than he would have been in other surroundings 
to avoid any appearance of leaning to them, even 
at the risk of a dryness which no one but an ar- 
tist would entirely sympathize with. 

Before leaving this subject of the harmonies we 
would note the ‘‘ Diana and Endymion,” which, 
in its lines and the disposition of its masses, re- 
minds us of a Greek relief. The movement of 
the Diana, floating in the air, imponderable in 
spite of -all its solid forms, is most remarkable. 
Kenyon Cox, in a recent admirable letter to the 
Critic, in alluding to Watts’s drawing, says, “If 
he cannot draw as correctly as Gérome, he can 
compose the lines of a figure much as Tintoretto 
might have done it,” and this quality shows the 
nature of Watts’s art just as his avoidance of 
Bouguereau’s standard of execution does. He 
does not believe in the use of the model which 
Géréme makes, nor could he ever have attained 
the quality of line which Mr. Cox rightly credits 
him with, if he had tried to find it in the model. 
Géréme, or any other artist of his training and 
powers, would as vainly attempt to find the lines 


method as they would those of the Lady of Beauty 
of Milo. Itisa kind of drawing not to be got from 
the model, but from the kind of knowledge which 





is born of the pursuit of the ideal by the aid of, 
but not in, the model; and this is true of Millet’s 


**Sower ” and ‘‘ Gleaner,” as of the ‘‘ Diana” and | 
| whom we are indebted for the exhibition has 


| undertaken it at its own expense. The profits, if 
| any, will go to meet the expenses of getting the 


‘** Francesca,” as it is true of all the great Greek 
work. Mr. Watts may be unable to draw a good 
academic figure—as to this we cannot speak,never 


having seen an attempt of his to do so—but that | 





of the Diana or of the Paoloand Francesca by this | 
ing”; but what an artist thinks concerning the 


| subject of his own art, of his own pictures, or of 
| the themes which suggested them, is always of 
| interest to the genuine student of art. The 


any attempt to do so in such pictures as these 
we mention, in the Orpheus, the Ariadne, the Eve 
pictures, and others of their type,would have been 
entirely destructive of the unity of his pictures, 
we are confident. Evenin Greek sculpture this 
academic fidelity was never attained until the 
decline of art and the loss of the ideal faculties. 

Mr. Cox has also said wisely of the allegory of 
those pictures, “It is not that that is the pic- 
ture; it is rather a peg to hang the picture on.” 
We must judge them as art, not as literature. 
But this is equally true, that to an artist of 
strong literary qualities, which Mr. Watts is, an 
intellectual theme may be the life-giving germ 
which his highest artistic faculties shall be en- 
listed to give form to—not merely the peg to hang 
the picture on; but in any case we judge the pic- 
ture as such only. The good allegory of a bad 
painter has no value—if to a good painter it 
suggests a noble picture, it has done all that 
any theme can do. And one thing is cer- 
tain, that no history, as history, or actual 
life as actuality, can be stated in terms of 
ideal art: the idealist, to find perfect liberty 
of treatment, goes to mythology—to classical 
life—to allegory—to absolute invention, if he is 
capable of it ; anywhere out of the range and 
limitation of the actual, and the life of which we 
know the details and accessories. When we hear 
a critic decry the art which has no modern sym- 
pathies, and demand that it find its inspiration in 
the tubular-tile and straight-jacket garb of con- 
temporary civilization, and maunder against 
* medizevalism ” and heathen mythology, we may 
at once understand that he knows nothing of 
pure art or its relations to the ideal, and that he 
is not sufficiently advanced in study to distin- 
guish between the peg and the art that is hung on 
it. The highest art is only found in perfect 
liberty, and that is very rarely consistent with 
contemporary subject. 

Visitors to the Watts Exhibition will find 
the special catalogue with Mrs. Barrington’s 
record of Watts’s ideas on art a most useful guide 
in the exhibition. It is true, as Mr. Cox has said, 
that ‘“‘ whatever can be put into a catalogue is 
not the real subject of any picture worth paint- 


museum authorities having refused to publish 
Mrs. Barrington’s catalogue, the Committee to 


pictures out and home again. 
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